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Honorary Members of the Royal Institute 

The Earl of Ilchester and the Right Hon. Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., have been elected Hon. Fellows. The Earl of Ilchester 
has been a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery for many 
years and its Chairman since 1941, a Trustee of the British Museum 
since 1931 and in 1943 was Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Buildings. He has contributed to the world of letters 
many publications on his forebears, the Fox and Holland families 
and on Whig politics in the early 19th century. 

Two renowned writers were also elected Hon. Associates by 
the Council at their meeting on 14 December. Mr. Osbert Lan- 
caster is well known as an architectural satirist whose drawings are 
as humorously biting as his written words. Both are based on a 
thorough and critical knowledge of architecture. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, a member of the family of distinguished 
literary fame, has written many books on architectural history 
and contemporary impressions, among them Southern Baroque 
Art (1924), The Gothic North (1929) and British Architects and 
Craftsmen (1945). 

Viscount Samuel was on the R.I.B.A. London Architecture 
Bronze Medal Jury during the 1937-38 Session, and has always 
been a good friend of the Royal Institute, being deeply interested 
in architecture. The Hon. Godfrey H. Samuel, M.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
[F] is Viscount Samuel’s son. 

ll January. General Meeting: Special Arrangements 

Members are, reminded that the Third General Meeting of the 
Session on 11 January 1949 commences at 5.30'p.m. instead of 
6 p.m., as is customary. The subject of the Sessional Paper is to be 
that perennially interesting topic, Architectural Education, by 
Mr. R. Gordon Brown [A], Principal of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture. A paper from the head of a 
school which has always been willing to experiment in archi- 
tectural education and whose curriculum has been considerably 
reorganized by Mr. Gordon Brown since the war, is certain to 
attract a full meeting of members. 

As will be seen from the particulars on page 94 of the business 
preceding the meeting, the Council’s Award of Prizes and Student- 
ships will be announced. This represents a slight change in 
arrangement of meetings in connection with prizes and student- 
ships from previous years. 

On 8 February the President will address students and present 
the prizes, and the work submitted in competition will be criticized 
by Mr. Anthony Chitty [F]. 


88 THE ARCHITECT AND THE SMOKE PROBLEM 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth 
On behalf of the Council and all members of the Institute the 
President sent a telegram of congratulation and good wishes 
to Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth [Hon. F]. 

The following telegram was received in reply: ‘We are most 
grateful for your kind message of good wishes.—Elizabeth and 
Philip.’ 


Building Research Station Digest 


Before the war Questions and Answers (notes from the Information 
Bureau of the Building Research Station) were deservedly very 
popular with JOURNAL readers. This series gave in simple, easily 
understood form the most recent information on typical problems 
of building technique. Published in the form of loose insets, 
Questions and Answers could be filed for easy reference. 

Arrangements have now been made with the Director of 
Building Research to revive this series in a somewhat amplified 
form, and under the title “Building Research Station Digest’. 
Members will find in this JOURNAL the first number of this new 
series, and it is hoped to include one in every issue for some time 
to come. 

Each Digest is to be concerned with a specific subject; the first 
deals with the design of timber floors to prevent dry rot. B.R.S. 
is co-operating with other research organizations where necessary 
in the production of the Digests; for example, the first incor- 
porates research work by the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory. This note on dry rot supersedes one published in 
1938, and embodies the result of new work on this subject carried 
out by F.P.R.L. since that date. 

Readers are asked specially to note that unless they are other- 
wise informed there should be a Digest in every JOURNAL which 
they receive. Wilt they please inform us if one is accidentally 
omitted? 

This method of publishing information on the practical appli- 
cation of research findings was of great value to architects before 
the war. The Digests promise to be even better than Questions and 
Answers; in effect they are a series of short technical refresher 
courses, fully up to date and in a form which can be absorbed at 
leisure and filed for future reference. Members would be well 
advised to provide filing covers for the Digests from the start. 
Before the war the R.I.B.A. provided covers to those who wanted 
them, but today this is difficult in view of paper rationing; the 
matter is, however, being explored. 








Mr. Wornum’s Bust Unveiled 


The bust of Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F], the work of Mr. Charles 
Wheeler, R.A., was unveiled by the President in the entrance hall 
of No. 66 Portland Place on 9 November. The proceedings were 
informal, the President saying that he wished only to pull aside 
a curtain to reveal the outcome of the happy union of the generosity 
of Edward Maufe and the skill of Charles Wheeler, while thanking 
the donor on behalf of the whole Institute. 

Mr. Grey Wornum said that had the portrait been literally a 
speaking likeness he would have felt happier. He was embarrassed 
by the great generosity of Edward Maufe and all it implied, as well 
as appreciative of the Council’s action in approving the project. 
He was also embarrassed by the very flattering and youthful por- 
trait that Charles Wheeler had evolved from his features. This 
might possibly work to his disadvantage in that mothers with 
young sons visiting the R.I.B.A. building might point compara- 
tively to his (Mr. Wornum’s) living flesh as a warning against years 
of indulgence in alcohol and tobacco! 

Mr. Edward Maufe said he felt he did not deserve the kind 
things that had been said because he had so much enjoyed the 
whole episode. He knew it would be a great satisfaction to mem- 
bers that we now had a visual acknowledgment to Grey Wornum 
for all the thought he had put into so fine a building; he himself 
never entered it without feelings of pleasure. There had been only 
two difficulties: one, that the architect of the building had provided 
no place for his own bust; second, the victim had so enjoyed his 
sittings with Charles Wheeler that he had complained bitterly 
when they had ended! He wished to thank Charles Wheeler for the 
admirable way in which he had carried out his commission. 


Questions Invited 


On 1 March 1949 at the R.I.B.A. General Meeting at 6 p.m. 
Sir Thomas Sheepshanks will speak on ‘The Town and Country 
Planning Act. Some implications for Architects’. Sir Thomas will 
endeavour to answer aS many questions as possible on the Act 
during the evening. He would, however, like to have the questions 
in advance as some of them may need considerable research. 
Members who have questions for Sir Thomas to answer are 
invited to send them as soon as possible to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
The submission of questions in advance will not preclude members 
asking questions at the lecture. 

Sir Thomas Sheepshanks will only deal with questions which 
do not apply to the work of the Central Land Board, as Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve will already have dealt with this aspect on 
14 December. 


The Control of Engagement Order and R.I.B.A. Students and 
Probationers 


We have been notified by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service that after consultation with the National Joint Advisory 
Council and the Women’s Consultative Committee, the Minister 
has decided to extend the operation of the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1947, from 1 January 1949 (when it would have expired) 
to 1 January 1950. As far as the profession is concerned, the 
Order and its 1948 Amendment mainly affect Students, Pro- 
bationers and other persons not fully qualified, who are either 
seeking employment for the first time as architectural assistants or 
wish to change their present employment. We would remind 
those affected of the note published in our issue of January of this 
year; the gist of which is that the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service do not consider that the activities of the Institute’s 
Appointments Department, in helping Students and Probationers 
to find employment, constitute an infringement of the Order; 
provided that Student and Probationer registrants obtain the 
approval of the Local Office of the Ministry nearest to the place 
of employment before accepting a post which has been brought 
to their notice by the Department. 
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The bust of Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F), the architect of the R.I.B.A 

building, in the entrance hall of No. 66 Portland Place 

Would You Like to Help? 

We wish to bring to the sympathetic notice of all members ‘his 
appeal by the President, Mr. Michael T. Waterhouse, M.C.:: 

‘I am appealing to you this Christmas on behalf of the A.B.S, 
which helps architects and architects’ assistants and _ their 
families when in need. Though we can not disclose their stories, 
many sad cases come before us during the year. If every member] 
of the profession contributed even a small sum we should be 
able to give really adequate help where it is needed. 

‘Will you look upon this letter as a personal appeal to you, 
and send me half-a-crown, or more if you can, as a Christmas 
Gift to help those in distress. So may your New Year be happ) 
in the knowledge that you have helped others.’ 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society is the architect’s ‘silent 
service’ which comes to his aid and to that of his dependants in 
times of adversity. Recent national insurance legislation is unlike) 
to decrease the work of the A.B.S., whose scope covers man | 
ways of helping not envisaged in mere chapter and verse. It 
not subsidized, not nationalized, and is still dependent upon you 
support. 

It is more effective to be generous than sorry. Donations, 
however small, to this worthy fund should be addressed to th 
President, A.B.S., 66 Portland Place, W.1. 


Committee on Private Practice ) 
As announced in ‘Notes from the Minutes of the Council’ 
page 94 of this JOURNAL the Council have set up a Committe 
‘to consider the present and future position of architects in privat 
practice and to make recommendations’. The Chairman is Si| 
Percy Thomas, and the membership consists of four architects iF 
private practice and four official architects. 


R.L.B.A. Diary } 
FRIDAY 31 DECEMBER, MONDAY 3 JANUARY AND WEDNESDA! 

5 JANUARY AT 3 P.M. EACH DAY. Christmas Holiday Lectures fo! 
Children. Mr. P. Shepheard [A] How an Architect Designs and Build: 

TUESDAY 11 JANUARY 5.30 P.M. Some Problems in Architecturd 

Education. R. Gordon Brown [A]. See also page 53. 
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MY FRIENDS, it is far from easy for me to 
express my emotions as I take my stand 
before you to give this the Inaugural 
Address of my Presidency. The third of my 
line to sit in this chair, I am certainly the 
first in this Institute, and I believe the first 
in any professional body of comparable 
reputation, to achieve such honour in the 
third generation. You will, I know, under- 
stand my natural feeling that to the dignity 
and ceremony of this formal occasion there 
is joined something of the intimacy, and 
the quiet joy of spirit, of a family party. 
You will also, I hope, forgive me that I 
cannot resist, if not a full blown fanfare, 
at least a mild tootle on the family trumpet. 

First | would speak of my grandfather; 
not so much of his life and work, with much 
of which many of you are familiar, but of 
two features of which you may know less. 
First that he was not the only one of his 
generation of our family to be the founder 
ofa professional firm. He was the eldest of a 
remarkable trio of brothers—brought up in 
strict Quaker tradition—sons of a retired 
Manchester cotton merchant who, as far 
as I can discover, did little himself except 
to beget a large family. The second brother, 
Edwin, with his friend Price, founded the 
great firm of chartered accountants. The 
third, Theodore, who died fairly young, 
originated the firm of solicitors that bears 
our name. 

The second feature of my grandfather, 
which may surprise some who are wont to 
think of him in terms of terra cotta, is to 
know that he admired intensely, and was 
deeply fond of, the Adam decoration and 
the noble proportions of the Georgian 
house (then No. 20, now No. 61 New 
Cavendish Street) in which for 40 years 
he had his office, and in which he and my 
parents lived, and where I was born. 

Of my father I need not tell you. The 
memory of his life, and of his personality, 
is still vivid among so many of us here 
tonight. 

In the foyer of this hall you have seen 
this evening their portraits. I have had 
them hung here, not in any spirit of com- 
petition with the ceremony that is to follow 


- this address; not in an attempt to dim the 


lustre of Sir Lancelot, or to ‘out-gun’ the 
artist, but rather because I wanted to feel 
near me the comfort of their presence and 
support; and as visible emblems of the 
appiness and pride which, as I know, 
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they both feel in seeing me in the position 
that I occupy tonight. 

As to myself. It is you, members of the 
Council, who have done me this honour. 
To attain it I am conscious that, to each 
one of you, I must of myself, in some 
respect or another, have given justification 
of my own worth in your sight in addition 
to whatever I may owe to my forebears. 
But I know that I am not as these great 
ones before me. I am no such artist as was 
Alfred, no such master of the written or 
the spoken word as was Paul. I have, I 
confess, looked to his writings for help in 
the task that lies before me. The more often 
that I re-read them, the more do I despair 
of being able to emulate such a presentment 
of far reaching imagination and profound 
thought in a beauty of prose that Stevenson 
himself might have envied. 

It may be said of me that, in the world 
of architecture, to parody an old-fashioned 
expression, I was born with a silver set- 
square in my mouth. But, as all architects 
are aware, that is not a very nourishing 
diet. One cannot in these times subsist on 
past reputations. It is better rather to have 
a pair of dividers in the hip pocket, and for 
their points to stir one to ceaseless activity. 

I am, as most of you know, a worker, 
and if, as I believe, I have inherited from 
my grandfather something of his untiring 
energy so, I trust, I have inherited from 
both him, and from my father, some of 
that generous kindliness of heart which 
gave to them so many friends. Much of my 
own philosophy of life I share with Samuel 
Butler, when he says that ‘Being of this 
world it is our obvious duty to make the 
best of it’. ‘That all animals except man 
know that the principal business of life is 
to enjoy it’-—and that ‘That man has spent 
his life best who has enjoyed it most’. 

The copybook tells me: ‘Be good and 
you will be happy’. I would not go so far 
as to say that the exact converse must of 
itself be true. But of this I am certain with- 
out any doubt that happiness is the surest 
path to goodness if, for the application of 
this philosophy to our life, we take in 
conjunction that other copybook maxim 
that ‘Life is a matter of Give and Take’ 
together with the realization that to receive 
one must give. That the richer the gift the 
greater the return. That the only way to 
get the best out of life is to give one’s best 
to it. That happiness is the greatest gift, 


and its giving the surest way to find content- 
ment of spirit. 

Another essential background of my 
life is, of course, tradition. Tradition of 
itself is a subject so complex, so intimate, 
so fundamental, as to be worthy of more 
thought and time than either you or I can 
spare tonight. I will therefore touch but 
lightly on some of its aspects and effects. 
To me it is one of the essential, good and 
happy, features of my life. To those, who 
whether by upbringing or by circumstance, 
or even by the admirable confidence of 
youth in its ability to stand on its own feet 
and steer its own course unaided, regard it 
with less, or even none, of the respect and 
affection that I do myself, I offer you two 
thoughts on the respect that I consider 
to be its due. 

The first expressed in a quotation: 
‘That while good manners are civilization’s 
device for the smoothing of intercourse 
between contemporaries, tradition is 
civilization’s device for the still more im- 
portant intercourse between the men of old 
and ourselves, between ourselves and the 
men to come. Let us never be guilty of a 
breach in our link between the future and 
the past’. 

The second, the thought that, just as it is 
a fundamental principle of justice to others 
to condemn no one unheard, so it is only 
justice to yourself not to cast aside unex- 
plored any knowledge from the past: and ¢ 
that to say of anything in this world that it 
is worth nothing to oneself is foolish unless 
one has first taken the trouble to examine, 
and determine exactly, what is its true 
value. I have no quarrel with the man who 
can say: ‘I know what this is and I do not 
need it’. But I condemn the mental outlook 
which permits ignorance to be either a 
reason or an excuse for bigotry. 

As to my own affection for tradition it 
may be that this springs from early 
memories of nursery days and the fact that 
my home was over the office. In those tran- 
quil telephoneless times of horses and 
hansom cabs, when the county council road 
scraper was a familiar figure in the streets, 
a T-square held by its end as a scraper, and 
a good supply of screwed up balls of dis- 
carded tracing paper on the floor, after the 
office was shut, kept me happy many 
evenings after tea without seriously inter- 
fering with my allies, the office char- 
women. 
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The office and my home being one, 
accounts, I know, for the family feeling 
that persists still in my own office today, 
and this leads me to express my thoughts 
on that intimate relationship which in all 
offices exists between an architect and his 
staff. The one integral with and essential 
to the other; neither can exist, or give 
their best to the world, without the other. 
But no two are alike, they, whether master 
or employee, vary in calibre, outlook, and 
status. They vary too, both in the same 
office and in all the differing offices, in the 
extent and the nature of the mutual help or 
guidance that each gives the other. But, in 
the matter of the relationships with, and 
within, our staffs, we architects have some- 
thing in common which makes us a race 
apart. There exists nothing exactly like it 
in any other profession. I am bold enough 
to say that there is nothing quite as happy 
in any of those other walks of life. 

It is true to say that, whether members 
of the staff are in the office for a short time 
or a long, we get and we give each to and 
from the other much that is invaluable and 
obtainable in no other way; and that, even 
with those who have left the office to 
establish their own futures, there is an 
abiding bond. In a case, such as my own, 
the overlapping of office lifetimes, of 
50 years or more, gives a continuity of 
affection and an abiding confidence which 
is one of the foundations of that happiness 
of which I spoke just now. 

There is in every architect’s life another 
feature to which he owes his very existence; 
and of this I must speak tonight, although 
it might be said, as once did my father, 
that it is a subject so fraught with delicacy 
as almost to be ranked among the indeli- 
cacies of public utterance. This subject is 
our clients. 

I will do no more than give you these 
few thoughts. Just as, before we sit down to 
meat, in this building, we say grace, so, 
to my mind, we architects should not 
attend a meeting together without a 
thought, in that same spirit, of those from 
whom our work derives—our clients. 
Without them neither architects nor much 
architecture could exist. We would be as 
incapable of expression as a musician 
without an instrument. 

Architecture is so complex a blend of so 
many aspects of life as to be almost indefin- 
able. But, whether we regard it as an art 
or a profession, it is unique among either 
from the fact that not only is a client 
essential to our performance of it but also 
that our performance is both entirely with 
the client’s money, and at his expense; and 
moreover the measure of the trust that he 
places in us, if not always for very large 
sums of money, is often for a very large 


proportion of his total wealth. To give of 


our best to the satisfaction of our clients 
and ourselves we must embody in our 
personality, or if not in our own at least in 
our staff, the outlook of the artist, the 
scientist, and the man of business, and in 
addition other qualities too elusive to be 
pinned down in mere words. Lastly, let me 
say that it is in his relationships with his 
clients that the architect will most surely 
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appreciate the truth and meaning of that 
philosophy of life of which I talked just 
now. 

Here, too, I must speak of that other 
partner to our trinity—the builder. I am 
sufficiently old-fashioned still to consider 
that name his proudest title to fame rather 
than the modern one, contractor. It is his 
part to give to us, and to our clients, good 
building. So to do is a tradition and a 
reputation of which good builders are 
proud. A man, or a firm, can however be a 
good contractor but only an indifferent 
builder. Just as we with pencil and paper, 
and our frequent friend, the indiarubber, 
translate into accurate two-dimensional 
determination the needs, the wishes, the 
whims, or the fancies of our clients, so it is 
the builder who converts these flat and 
perishable imaginings into three-dimen- 
sional solids and voids, tangible, visible, 
perhaps even permanent. 

Both architect and client have towards 
the builder an obligation. We architects 
have also toward them a duty, no less than 
to our clients. I will not embark upon this 
aspect tonight, but it is one of which I 
would speak on another occasion. 

It is only natural that this Institute 
should be one of the inevitable features in 
my own professional life. For this I am 
extremely grateful. To it I have given of 
my time, and in return received gifts of 
friendship and trust beyond measure. 
Above all I have learned much of the lore 
and practice of our art from those older 
men who have honoured me, while yet 
young, with their friendship. I sat, as a 
junior, on committees under wise and able 
chairmen, and it is to them, such men as 
Leo Sylvester Sullivan, for many years our 
Hon. Treasurer, Geoffrey Wilson, long 
Chairman of our Practice Committee, and 
a host of others, not least among whom | 
count Sir lan MacAlister our former Secre- 
tary, that | owe what fitness I possess for 
the grave responsibility of this Presidency. 

That responsibility is grave and would 
be to me a very frightening thing were I not 
aware of the loyalty that our Council bears 
to our common purpose. In addition to 
them there is that inner circle, which | 
regard as a band of guardian angels who 
have already passed through the fire—the 
Past Presidents. To them the holder for the 
time being of this office can always turn for 
counsel and advice. In them I am more 
than fortunate. Of those that I have known 
six are happily alive today. Behind them, 
there are no fewer than 21 Past Presidents 
no longer with us, whom I have in the 
course of my life known personally; and 
it is true to say that, from each individual 
one of them, I have learned something of 
worth. 

It is somewhat customary, though not 
necessarily traditional, that this Inaugural 
Address should be in part a “Speech from 
the Throne’ to outline immediate policy. 
You may have wondered that in these 
difficult and uneasy times I have appeared 
to talk so much on other themes. In reality 
I have thus been foreshadowing what those 
who chose me for this office and who 
have known me for the last seven years, 





as Honorary Secretary and as “ice. 
President, know enough to expect of me, 
To those who know me less well I will 
with more precision, outline the principles 
which I consider should guide our pclicy, 

In the first place the greatest needs both 
within our Institute and also in the pro- 
fession as a whole are unity and harmony, 
I class these together because the first 
cannot be arrived at without the second. 
Unity, like all essential goodness, can only 
be the outcome of goodwill. It cannot be 
reached through enmity and bitterness. 

We cannot, however, afford to neglect 
human nature. It is natural to humanity to 
differ. So natural that, if we contemplate 
the infinite variety of features and char. 
acters, one might be tempted to ask: if 
God has made every man in a different 
mould, can it be His will that we should 
try to make uniform what He has made 
multiform? Even in goodness there are ex- 
tremes. Is it always to the dogmatic and 
zealous, stern and uncompromising, aus- 
tere like the hills, that we lift up our eyes 
for help? Do we not as often gain comfort 
from the liberal and tolerant, who resemble 
valleys of fertile and continuing culture, 
pleasant and smiling, but of limited 
horizon? Perhaps friction is ordained in 
order to keep bright and shining by their 
interaction one with another, the particles 
of humanity. 

We might still hope that if the doctrine 
that ‘Life is a matter of Give and Take 
were put into true practice we could attain 
such harmony as would enable us to pro- 
gress to unity. But let us not forget that 
they are both ideals, and let us reflect that 
the fundamental ideals of civilized society, 
from several centuries before the year zero 
to the present day, are singularly few and 
remarkably identical. The trouble intro- 
duced by human nature is the astonishing 
multiplicity of ideas, each fundamentally 
antagonistic to the other, as to how these 
few ideals should be achieved. One might 
even say that the more beneficent the ideal 
the more bloodshed it has engendered, and 
for an example I might even quote 
Christianity. But though I may thus appear 
pessimistic as to the ‘attainment of the 
ideal in our time, I do appeal with all my 
power to the loyalty and goodwill of all 
those within this Institute that they will 
realize and remember that the first step | 
to refuse to allow discord to enter among 
ourselves. 

I am convinced, as indeed are almost all 
of us, that the furtherance, not only 0! 
architecture itself, but of its purpose for 
the ultimate benefit of both the State and 
the individual, can only be secured by the 
two great branches of our profession, the 
independent or private, and the salaried of 
official, architect each in a fully active and 
virile state working together with mutual 
sympathy and good feeling. 

This is a fundamental 
R.I.B.A. and I shall be vigorous both to 
combat the forces that are disruptive t0 
this policy; and, on the constructive side, 
to ensure the continuance of that smooth 
and happy working between these branches 
which was such a feature of the war yeals. 


R.I.B.A. 
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Jam <ertain that it is only thus that there 
can 0e€ maintained that fair and even 
balance which is essential to both parties 
and to architecture as an art and science. 

One other point that I must put to you 
is this. It has been often, and rightly, said 
that the R.I.B.A. is not a political body. 
This | reassert; we are in no way set up as a 
political body, we have no mechanism or 
organization that could in any way pre- 
tend to attempt to represent the political 
views of our members. Of this we are 
conscious. But we have laid down for us 
in our Charter a duty which is thus en- 
joined upon us as a policy. That policy I 
regard it as my duty to defend and uphold 
in the face of every or any person, or body, 
however exalted, who may oppose us in its 
execution. 

Finally, I would quote to you, as a more 
personal aspiration for us all, the words 
with which my grandfather ended his first 
Inaugural Address on the Sth November 
1888: ‘Let us strive that we may all, both 
in our private practice and as members of 
this body corporate, do our utmost to give 
our art a firmer hold on public admiration 
and attention, and make our profession 
respected by all with whom we come in 
contact; so that every member of the 
R.I.B.A., whether his work be lovely or 
not, may at any rate show in his life the 
things that are honest and of good report.’ 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. Stanley V. Hicks (President of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors): 
This, I think, is the first occasion on which 
a President of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors has been given the 
privilege and also the pleasure of being 
asked to move a vote of thanks to the 
President of this great Institute. I do, 
indeed, regard it as a privilege, particu- 
larly on an occasion such as this when, as 
you have heard tonight, the third genera- 
tion of the family of Waterhouse has been 
installed as your President, and I feel cer- 
tain that he is right when he says that that 
example has not yet been equalled by any 
other profession. I regard it, too, as an 
opportunity of expressing on behalf of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
our great pleasure at that great spirit of co- 
operation which has always existed between 
the Institute and the Institution. Many 
times we have conferred on matters of 
great importance, and even at the moment 
we are on a joint committee considering 
the training of the town planner. I think 
both bodies are agreed that the proper 
training is in one of the basic professions 
before going on to the wider field of town 
planning. 

It is, perhaps, not unfitting that the 
President of my Institution should be asked 
to propose this vote of thanks tonight for 
other reasons. Firstly, your profession and 
my own have so much in common. We are 
working together on common ground and, 
indeed, many members of my Institution 
are members of the Institute. Another 
Point which, perhaps, is not realized by 
many of you but which makes it specially 
fittine that I should propose this vote of 
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thanks is that our headquarters building in 
Great George Street was erected by your 
President’s grandfather and, at a later date, 
extensions were made to that building by 
his father. If I may say so, Mr. President, 
I think you dismissed the activities of your 
great-grandfather too lightly. The only 
credit you gave him was that he was able 
to beget a large family. Well, he did that to 
some purpose and I feel that if he were 
looking down on you tonight his remark 
would be ‘I told you so’. Tradition dies 
hard, and there is no question that he 
started a wonderful tradition and one of 
which you may well be proud. 

There is one aspect of professional life 
in which the architects can claim to have a 
great advantage over the surveyors, and I 
refer to registration. Having sat as a repre- 
sentative of the Institution for some seven 
or eight years on the Admission Com- 
mittee of the Architects’ Registration 
Council, I can realize the great necessity 
there was for having registration. I was 
amused on many occasions by the plans 
submitted by those who thought them- 
selves qualified to be described as archi- 
tects. But I am satisfied that an effort 
should be made in our own profession to 
secure registration for those activities of 
the profession which are specially qualified, 
such as quantity surveying. 

May I endorse, Mr. President, most 
heartily your remarks, particularly with 
regard to tradition, the outlook on life 
generally, and in particular your statement 
that you are not a political body—and no 
more are we. I think, however, that it may 
be far easier for your members to keep out 
of politics than it may be when one is 
dealing with development charges and such 
like. 

In conclusion, may I say two things? 
Firstly, there surely never was such a time 
when the field for architects was so wide 
as at the present. The opportunities which 
lie at your door for vast operations 
following war damage are enormous, and 
for my part, and speaking I am sure for 
the public at large, I feel that the trust is 
in safe hands and that the architects of this 
country can deliver the goods provided 
that their hands are not tied. What we are 
all hoping for is that there may be a re- 
birth, so that in future, instead of the 
invariable No, there may be some effort to 
try to say Yes. My last remarks are these. 
I know I am voicing the opinion of every- 
One present, and of a very large field out- 
side, when I say that you are not in this 
chair tonight merely because your name is 
Michael Waterhouse, nor because your 
father and grandfather have occupied that 
chair before you. You are there solely 
because your colleagues deem you worthy 
and hold you in the highest esteem. With 
those few remarks I have the greatest 
possible pleasure in moving that a very 
hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the 
President for his address this evening. 


Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan [F]: The days of 
my innocence, that is, before I had ever 
met a ‘frustitarian’—a kind of a word fora 
sort of a person, anything from an adjoin- 


ing owner to a licensing officer—were 
spent in the office of the President’s fore- 
bears. Then, Victoria was on the throne, 
the Boer War was still in the future, Lord 
Bobs lived round the corner, Sun Yat Sen 
was imprisoned in the Chinese Embassy, 
and there was a little boy running to prep 
school somewhere north of New Cavendish 
Street. That boy is the President, the 
President that I am now thanking and 
congratulating. That gives about 52 years 
in the span of my knowledge of him. I 
suppose that may fit me to be chosen to 
second this vote of thanks. I doubt it; but 
it does give me the only opportunity I 
have ever had of strewing laurels of love 
for his forebears and roses for himself. Ave, 
Waterhouse Tertius! Perhaps, who knows, 
someone will be offering similar greetings 
to Quartus, say, about 30 years hence. 

We have no fears, sir, in the manner of 
your Presidency. We only wish you valour 
in the doing of it. You have spoken of 
unity within and without. Within we 
already have it, and there should be little 
reason for it to change. Unity without is 
desirable, too, and I, at least, am in favour 
of it if it can be obtained without a rift 
within. 

You also referred to the value of tra- 
dition. To anyone who questions that I 
would say that those who break traditions 
best are those who have studied them most 
—proportion, for instance. Forethought 
is another; it is the reason for our being. 
Noah was an architect, and became so 
through his forethought. Integrity is a 
third, and one we-must not break. It is not 
merely what our code forbids us to do, 
but what humanity, reason and justice tell 
us we should do. Another we must not 
break is the law of gravity, though I am 
not much blessed with gravity myself. I 
would remind all that tradition is not to 
commit the oldest sins in the newest ways 
or that to innovate is necessarily to reform. 
Our art is the only way possible of building 
the truth. It is not, however, an art that is 
one and indivisible; it has many sides, 
each with its own pitfall. May I quote: 
‘There’s a great text in Galatians 
Once you trip on, it entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 

One sure, if another fails.’ 

My traditions were learned and stored 
during my impressionable years at New 
Cavendish Street. It appears from a remark 
in your address that you have been re- 
absorbing some of them from me. Well, 
they derive—the Waterhouse pigeons have 
come home to roost. I trust a selective eye 
has enabled you to discard any birds of my 
own, just as your father did, with a cold 
gleam when, years ago, I tried out some of 
L’Art Nouveau all hot and undigested 
from a visit to Paris. Your father was 
strict, as who would not be with a lad so 
full of awkward moods, as I was. But one 
came to a great affection for him and his 
magic with words—swallow flights that 
dipped their wings to us and skimmed 
away. 

Your grandfather, Alfred, was a rosy, 
smiling and benign god to me, the youngest 
junior in his office. He gave as much, or 
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more, attention to me as to any of the 
seniors, making most illuminating sketches 
in the margins of my drawings to show 
how things should be done. He took a 
great deal of care, and they were beautiful 
sketches, clear and definite. I should like to 
have some of them now. One twinkling 
remark of his has stayed with me through 
the years: ‘One should not rely too much 
on the pertinacity of material. It needs 
support.’ 

You, sir, were not the only one to play 
in the office. It may have been you, though 
I do not accuse you of it, who splintered 
my T-square. When times were propitious 
we sometimes played T-square cricket. We 


THE UNVEILING OF THE PORTRAIT OF SIR LANCELOT H. KEAY, K.B.E. 


The President continued :— 
I am to unveil the portrait of my pre- 
decessor in office, Sir Lancelot Keay. He 
is well known to you all by his work in that 
great and proud city of Liverpool, and he 
is distinguished by the fact of being the 
first civic or official architect to occupy 
this chair. It is a pleasant custom of ours 
that we like to present ourselves with por- 
traits of our Presidents, and it is always a 
source of excitement at the end of their term 
of office to decide whether the portrait we 
see is to our eyes a happy resemblance of 
the man who has led and guided us for the 
last two years. I promise you in this case 
a pleasure which will be no surprise to 
those who know the artist and the subject. 
There was one exciting period a short 
while ago when it was thought that the 
portrait might not be ready for the night. 
I was determined that whatever happened 
you should not be done out of some sort 
of a show, and if the portrait had not been 
ready I was going to ask Sir Lancelot to 
sit behind the curtain and you would then 
have had a most perfect ‘ Tableau Vivant’ 
with which no critic could quarrel! But, to 
be serious, we shall treasure this portrait 
as a memorial of the force, the energy, the 
determination, skill and, above all, the 
wise and careful guidance of Sir Lancelot 
during the last two years which will live 
in the history of this Institute. To us who 
have known him well this portrait will be a 
most happy reminder of his genuine friend- 
ship. 
The President then unveiled the portrait of 
Sir Lancelot Keay. 
The President: It is now customary that the 
victim should be asked to say a few words. 


Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., M.Arch (Lvpl.): 
May I, before I say two or three words of 
thanks and make a suggestion, offer you 
my congratulations, sir, on your Presidency? 
You are going, I understand, to show the 
wisdom of animals and enjoy your life. You 
will do that by selfless service to those who 
have made you President. 

My first word of thanks is to you fer 
your very generous reference to myself. 
Thanks are also due to Mr. James Gunn, 
because he has done very well with the 
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certainly sang glees as we worked. Assur- 
edly, it was a happy office and that note of 
happiness I should like to emphasize. We 
are glad you are our President and join in 
the pride you must feel in your dynasty. 
It and you belong to us. We have claimed 
you and are content to let the end try the 
man. As you will have realized, as usual, I 
have been browsing among the poets; I 
cannot say how many unacknowledged 
quotations I have twisted to my purpose 
and used in my remarks. ‘If, by any chance, 
I talk a little wild forgive me; I had it 
from my father’, who was named after that 
same Archangel and Prince of the Heavenly 
Host who defended us in the day of battle, 


material he has had in his hands. I thought 
it was going to be rather an ordeal sitting 
so long for a portrait, but we discussed 
many matters, and we found solutions to 
many problems. 

Now I want to make the suggestion. I 
understood you to refer to the ex- 
Presidents as guardian angels. That might 
be almost interpreted as an indication of our 
ultimate and happy destination, but there 
are angels of darkness as well as of light. 
I understand it is, or has been, the custom 
for the immediate past-President to hang 
in a place of honour and then, as he be- 
comes more remote from the chair, to 
move down. Well, I know where he gets 
to in the end! Mind you, there is some 
opportunity for a little delaying action, 
because the Assistant Secretary seems to 
have taken the cream off the Presidential 
bowl and has hung some of the portraits 
in his room. But you will not find any in 
the Secretary’s room. He, with impartiality, 
the hall mark of every official, looks up for 
inspiration to the brothers Adam—quite a 
traditionalist. Beyond that, we know where 
we go in theend, and the suggestion I have to 
make today is this: You have, in this Institute, 
fixed in a prominent place, the bust of the 
architect of this building. You cannot move 





The Waterhouse family. From a photograph taken at the Inaugural Meeting 





as yourself. I will end my duty as a seconde 
by using one of the oldest of quotations 
‘God bless you’. 

The vote of thanks was put to the meeting 
by the Hon. Secretary, and carriec with 
acclamation. 

The President: I should like to thank, from| 
the bottom of my heart, the mover ani} 
seconder of this vote of thanks for ali their 
kindness and for their eloquence, anc you, 
my hearers, for your patience in listening 
to my address. I can well understand the 
look of apprehension on your faces o 
seeing me continue to speak, but it is onl 
to introduce to you the second and mor 
entertaining part of our programme tonight. 


him; heisall right! That bust is there through, 
I think, one of the kindliest actions of 
one architect to another. We are generally 
pretty critical of each other’s work, and, 
therefore, this is a very wonderful thing to 
have happened. Since our architect i 
still living, why not let him extend this 
building! If youdid, there would be bound to 
bemorecorridors, and our ultimate interment 
in the basement would be longer delayed, 

The only other thing I wish to say is 
that you will find, sir, as I found, that this 
is a very, very happy building to work in, 
and in which to spend so much of your two 
years. If you know where to look for it, you 
will get a cheery glance as youenter. If you 
are tired at night you will get a cup of tea, 
and when you apologise for being late Mrs 
King will say: ‘That is all right, sir.’ Then 
there is Mr. Spragg, our very excellent Secre- 
tary. It is he whostops enthusiastic, but inex- 
perienced, new Presidents from falling head- 
long into all sorts of troubles. If Gunn has 
caught a smile in the painting of my portrait | 
I hope it will be regarded by those who se| 
it in the next few years, not as evidence of 
any feeling of self-satisfaction, but, as an 
expression of my sincere thanks to the 
Council, to the members of the Institute 
and to the staff. 
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The portrait of Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., M.Arch (Lvpl), Past President, which was unveiled by the President, Mr. Michael T. Waterhouse, 
M.©., at the General Meeting on Tuesday 9 November. The portrait is by Mr. James Gunn. 
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Proposed Civic Centre for 
the City of Portsmouth 


T. L. Marshall [4], A.M.T.P.1., City Planning Architect 


The Scheme in General 

The detailed planning of a complete civic 
centre is an event of some importance in 
the architectural world. The scheme for the 
Civic Centre of Portsmouth, which is illus- 
trated here, is one of the first post-war 
civic centres to be thoroughly worked out. 
It should, however, be emphasized at the 
outset that this scheme is not rigid to the 
last detail. It is realized that many years will 
be needed to build it; that public adminis- 
tration and social activities are continually 
changing and expanding; that ideas on 
architectural design are by no means static; 
and, finally, that many architects are likely 
to work on this scheme before it is com- 
pleted. 

The main lines of the civic centre had to 
be determined now so that sites could be 
reserved, roads laid out, and the adjoining 
areas properly related to the site; pre- 
liminary technical work could also be 
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started on the most urgently needed build- 
ings. In order to do this with any certainty 
it was necessary to prepare the plans of 
individual buildings in some detail. It is, 
however, emphasized that these designs are 
primarily for the purpose of layout of ser- 
vice roads, public gardens and car parks, 
allocation of sites and to determine the 
general massing of the buildings and their 
relationship to one another. The basic aim 
has been to give the architect of each 
building the maximum freedom in design. 
The scheme represents a schedule of 
accommodation in plan form to ensure that 
the buildings will go on the sites allocated 
to them. At the same time it has the merits 
of being a target at which municipal policy 
can aim and of giving the people of Ports- 
mouth a picture of what the Council hopes 
to achieve. 

The scheme is a worthy attempt at 
creating a properly planned civic centre 


View of the model. The site is seen from the 
north-west; the existing Guildhall is in the 
foreground. Compare with the drawing on the 
opposite page 


having those features today considered 


necessary, such as protection against noise, | 


ample daylighting of interiors, car parking 
space, etc., as well as good grouping to 
form a fine architectural whole. The details 
of the plans are of interest in that they 
epitomize the latest ideas on accepted 
types of public building, though _ the 
Health Centre is a type for which there is 
very little precedent. The Courts building 
is also unusual in having seven courts, and 
is believed to be the first combined county 
and city court building in the country. In 
the Central Library plan the old radiating 
bookstack layout has been abandoned. 
The administrative offices are planned 
purely as an office building of modem 
type. 





By 1939 the old Guildhall, erected in | 


1886 to the designs of William Hill [F], was 
badly overcrowded and quite inadequate 
for its purposes. Several departments were 
in office accommodation elsewhere in the 
town. Plans were also being prepared fora 
new police headquarters, central library 
and a college of art. 


During the war the museum was de: | 
stroyed and the Guildhall gutted by fire. | 


Temporary accommodation had to b& 


found in hotels, houses and other buildings | 


for the administrative offices, council suite, 
police station and courts. At present there 
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Portsmouth Civic Centre: the Law Courts, Police Station and the taller wing of the Administrative Offices will be built first. In the second stage the 
Guildhall will be rebuilt and the double track street in front of it constructed; the Library and the office and shop blocks by the station will be built 
and the Administrative Offices finished. In the third stage the arterial road on the left with its fly-over and roundabout will be constructed and the 
remaining buildings erected. A feature of the scheme is that any future extensions needed will be by means of extra storeys, for which the building 


frames will be specially designed 


is no public assembly hall, museum or art 
gallery. 

The site for the civic centre is a large 
blitzed and blighted area near the old 
Guildhall. It is bounded by the railway on 
the north, the new main north-south 
arterial road on the east, and widened 
roads on the south and west. The area is 
16.5 acres, of which 6.5 acres have been 
Cleared by bombing: 13.2 acres of the site 
are inside, and the remaining 3.3 acres are 
outside the designation area which was 
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approved by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning in August 1948. 


Some General Principles 

The principal factors that have determined 
the layout are as follows: 

Flexibility. The changes that will take place 
in local government cannot be foreseen. 
It is obviously desirable that adequate pro- 
vision should be made for possible future 
extensions and for the reorganization of 
departments. In all cases it is recommended 


that extensions shall be on upper floors, the 
structural frame of the lower floors being 
made sufficiently strong for this purpose. 
Lateral expansion has the disadvantage of 
leaving valuable land idle for an unknown 
period, and results in long corridors. 
Vertical communications are quicker than 
horizontal, and the building is more com- 
pact and efficient. 

Daylighting. The Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning recommend that all 
offices should have a minimum daylight 
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The Law Courts combine county and city courts in one building making seven courts in all. The building has been designed round the procedurt 
of the courts in consultation with the Ministry of Works and Magistrates’ Clerk. The offices are three storeys high and upper floors could be added 


if required 


factor of 1 per cent at a distance of 12 ft. 
fromthe external wall at a height of 2 ft. 9 in. 
above the floor. This requirement calls for 
large evenly spaced windows and open 
planning. 

Noise. Quiet working conditions are 
essential for efficiency, and these are best 
obtained by keeping office buildings away 
from busy roads, and forming noise screens 
by means of trees. 
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Stages of Progress. In designing the layout 
consideration had to be given to the 
urgency of the various buildings by re- 
serving cleared sites for those buildings 
likely to be built first. 

Public Services. It was necessary to avoid 
the disturbance of a number of important 
public services and to keep them clear of 
buildings wherever possible. 

Car Parking. Provision is made for about 


200 cars. Should this prove insufficient, the 
number could be increased either by 3 
mechanical parking system, an_ under 
ground garage or both. 


Some Points in the Plan 

Immediately south of the existing railwa) 
station there is to be a block of shops and 
offices, which will screen the flanks of the 
railway station and the high level plat 
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The Administrative Offices are planned to hold 11 corporation departments and have a total office floor area of 110,000 sq. ft. w hich is 25 per cent 
above full accommodation estimated today. The T-shaped plan gives good lighting to all rooms and allows easy rearrangement of departments. The 


blocks are five and nine storeys 


forms. A new main entrance to the railway 
station is proposed, passing under this 
building. A part of this site is in the 
Council’s ownership, and work can begin 
at an early date. This building will be 
partly used to rehouse existing buildings in 
other parts of the civic centre site, in order 
that clearance can be completed for the 
later stages of development. To the south 
of the railway there will be public gardens 
ofabout two acres forming a quiet setting for 
the administrative offices on the south and 
the library and art gallery on the east. 
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The new arterial road passes over the 
railway and provides a badly needed con- 
nection from the sea front and city to the 
mainland. The Guildhall tower will be on 
the axis of the widened and straightened 
Greetham Street, and will be well seen 
from the new arterial road as will also the 
public gardens and administrative offices. 
The Civic Theatre is on the south-west 
corner of the site opposite the proposed 
entertainment centre. The Law Courts and 
Police Station are both situated on sites 
now cleared as they are the most urgently 


required of the civic buildings. The question 
of a district heating scheme is being investi- 
gated; the boiler house will probably be 
in the basement of the south wing of the 
administrative offices, which is a cleared 
site and therefore available in the first stage 
of development. 


Notes on the Buildings 

The Guildhall. The outer shell of the 

Guildhall remains. It will be reconstructed 

to include the Council Chamber, Lord 
Continued on page 67 
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The Library and Art Gallery. The library is a three-storey block with the loan department on the ground floor, the 
reference department on the first floor and offices on the second (plan not reproduced). The Art Gallery is a single- 
storey building, all galleries having top lighting. Connection between the two units is through the staff quarters 
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The Southern ColJege of Art will be a regional 
college serving south-eastern Hampshire and 
will have about 1,000 students. There are 10 
departments. The units used by all departments 
include three lecture rooms, library, adminis- 
tration offices, staff rooms, students’ common 
room, etc. 
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Third floor plan 
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Second floor plan 


Rooms, 
Assembly Hall and Banqueting Hall. There 
will be no office accommodation. 

Administrative Offices. This building is to 


Committee 


Mayor's 


Suite, 


house 11 corporation departments re- 
quiring a total floor area of 83,300 sq. ft. 
This area is the net office floor space and 
inclusive of corridors, stairs, lavatories, 
cleaners’ stores, restaurant, etc. Each de- 
partment was invited to estimate its 
maximum future extension that could be 
foreseen, this with additional office accom- 
modation of 3,500 sq. ft. for all depart- 
ments making a total of 86,800 sq. ft. The 
building as planned has a floor area of 
110,000 sq. ft., that is to say, 25 per cent 
over that estimated as required now. The 
T-shaped plan has been adopted in order 
to give perfect lighting to all rooms, and is 
Planned so that departments can be re- 
arranged without extensive alterations. 
The two blocks are of nine storeys 
and five storeys respectively, and nearly 
two-thirds of the offices overlook public 
gardens. 
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Law Courts. A report by the Law Society 
in July 1946, dealing with the building 
requirements of Law Courts, recommends 
that in future all courts should be grouped 
together. The courts here required are 
County Courts, Quarter Sessions, Magis- 
trates’ Courts and a Coroner’s Court. The 
County Courts are under the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Department and 
are the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Works, and the remaining courts are the 
responsibility of the City Corporation. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Department re- 
quires: Registrar’s Court, Judges’ Court, 
Judge and Jury rooms, Cash and Plaint 
office, Clerk’s offices and bailiff’s office. 

The Corporation’s requirements are: 
Juvenile Court, three Magistrates’ Courts 
(one used for Quarter Sessions), Coroner’s 
Court, rooms for Counsel and Solicitors, 
Cashier’s department, Probation depart- 
ment, Magistrates’ Clerk’s department and 
cells. 

The building is designed round the pro- 
cedure of the courts, and has been prepared 


in consultation with the Ministry of Works 
and the Magistrates’ Clerk. Circulation and 
segregation of the various types of foot 
traffic have been very carefully considered. 
The court rooms are all in quiet positions, 
well insulated by other rooms from traffic 
noise. 

Police Headquarters. The accommodation 
today is practically standardized and calls 
for segregation of the traffic into various 
groups, namely, uniformed police, C.I.D., 
general public, and prisoners. The mortuary 
has been sited inconspicuously but with 
easy access from the Coroner’s court and 
the police headquarters. This building 
serves two purposes, namely, post mortem 
examinations and viewing of bodies by 
coroner, jury and relatives. 

Central Library, Art Gallery and Museum. 
The Library consists of a three-storey block 
facing the existing Guildhall and having 
the loan library on the ground floor, 
reference library on the first floor, and 
offices on the second floor. Cross lighting 
is provided to the loan and reference 
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The Health Centre: ground floor plan. The 
Centre will serve the southern part of the island 
and will be supported by three subsidian 
Centres. The plan has simple circulation and 
allows any department to be easily found. The 
building can be extended 50 per cent by twe 
extra storeys 


libraries, and the children’s library has 4 | 
separate entrance. The Art Gallery ani 
Museum is a single-storey building, and all | 
rooms have top lighting. There is a servic 
road at the rear for delivery of books, 
museum and art gallery exhibits and giving 
access to the staff entrance. The Librar) 
and Art Gallery are connected onl 
through the staff entrance. No future ex 
tensions are anticipated, but additiona 
offices can be provided over the accession | 
department and bindery. 
Civic Theatre. The theatre is required fo! 
the presentation of intimate drama, par 
ticularly by amateur societies. The pla 
shows a theatre seating 500 in a single tier 
: . ramped auditorium. The stage is designe? 
Air view of the site as at present looking towards the Guildhall to fly scenery and has a scene dock, 
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y station. The Administrative Offices are opposite the archway approach from the station; 
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The Health Centre: first floor plan 


property room, and dressing rooms. Pro- 
vision is made for film projection. 

Health Centre. This will be the principal 
health centre and serve the southern part 
of the island. It will be supported by three 
subsidiary centres. It will contain the more 
specialized clinics and services not provided 
in the subsidiary centres. The plan is de- 
signed for simplicity of circulation so that 
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the general public can easily find their way 
to the various clinics and treatment rooms. 
The principal clinics and the day nursery 
have separate entrances. The building can 
be extended by 50 per cent by building two 
additional storeys. 

The College of Art. The Southern College 
of Art is planned to house 10 departments 
for architecture, painting and decorating, 
cabinet making, sculpture, pottery, draw- 
ing and painting, pictorial design (including 


photography and lithography), dress de- 
sign, display, and printing. There are two 
lecture rooms, a library and offices and 
work rooms. This is to be a regional college 
serving south-eastern Hampshire, and will 
have about 1,000 students. An L-shaped 
plan has been adopted to keep all rooms as 
far as possible away from the main roads. 
A screen of trees round the eastern and 
southern boundaries will give quiet working 
conditions and form a noise barrier. 
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Concert Hall Acoustics 


The following is a report of a discussion on concert hall acovstics 























The discussion was opened by Mr. Hope 
Bagenal [F], who spoke on Some Criteria 
in the Design of Modern Concert Halls. 
Mr. Bagenal said: A good concert hall 
today ought not to be a multi-purpose hall 
used for theatricals, public meetings and 
dog shows; and used lastly for music. It 
should be designed first for musical tone, 
and should be retained for music. This is 
important because we must today add the 
requirements of the radio microphone. 
Concerts are broadcast, and on _ these 
occasions the concert hall becomes also a 
studio; the platform has a much wider 
audience than that seen in the hall. This 
will mean certain specific requirements 
like a B.B.C. control room with window 
commanding the platform; but it will also 
mean that we must pay special attention to 
‘definition’ and ‘ensemble’ and that studio 
acoustics must be included. Studio acous- 
tics have in fact received considerable 
attention in recent years, and have already 
made a valuable contribution to general 
acoustic design. We must draw upon that 
knowledge. 

We are thinking first of London. There 
is no consistent London concert hall tra- 
dition. But a contribution was certainly 
made by the architect Knightley in the 
Queen’s Hall (seating 2,000, choir 250). 
He did not copy the St. James’ Hall, which 
had a barrel vault and a longish reverbera- 
tion, but instead Knightley used large 
convex splays for platform and for ceiling 
coves, and deliberately introduced resonant 
panelling upon a rationale of his own. His 
galleries were not too deep: they were 
shallower than ordinary theatre galleries. 
Reverberation was on the short side: 
orchestral tone was fair; phrasing accurate; 
choral tone poor (in my opinion). The 
large resonant area must have absorbed 
bass; it probably contributed to the balance 
of tone and to the acknowledged general 
musical usefulness of the hall. It is the 
introduction in Queen’s Hall of convex 
curves that I ask you now to bear in mind. 

I want to add two older building types 
which in fact give us some music room 
traditions. There is the large Baroque 
theatre of the 18th century used both for 
music and drama—seating 2,000 and more 
—and having certain noticeable charac- 
teristics. These theatres were city buildings 
on restricted sites, and consequently went 
up high—the Scala at Milan has six tiers. 
They were built largely of stucco on wood 
lath on wood framings; in addition to bass 
absorption by wood, etc., there was thick 
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at the Royal Society of Arts. This was the first occasion for many 
years on which architects, musicians, music critics and scientists have 
met formally to exchange views on this subject. The occasion w:'s an 
important one because two new large concert halls are to be built 
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upholstery absorbing middle tone; there 
were drapes, curtains, pelmets, all absorb- 
ing upper middle, and everywhere there 
was dust absorbing ‘tops’ or high fre- 
quency. Thus there was a mixture of 
absorbing materials acting roughly over the 
musical range of pitch. But specially there 
was the extensive diffusion given by 
Baroque ornament—by cartouches and 
cupids, by heavy mouldings, by bellied 
frieze, and convex aprons to galleries. The 
ceilings were flat: the pernicious domes, 
pendentives, segmental vaults, did not come 
in until the 19th century. 

The result was a remarkable acoustic 
instrument—a home for an art. But I want 
you here to note a great advantage and a 
great defect. Owing to considerable 
absorption and diffusion there was a very 
short reverberation and no echoes. Hence 
there was made possible an extreme 
rapidity of tempo—as in some of the vocal 
ensembles in Mozart and Donizetti opera. 
But, on the other hand, from the Italian 
theatre we have learnt a very bad habit, 
namely, to assume that stall seats on a 
strung-out front are the best. They are the 
worst. This arises both from the lack of 
ensemble, and also from the flat (or very 
slightly sloped) parterre common in the 
opera house, which gives a very narrow 
angle of sound impact (called ‘grazing 
incidence’). The same bad habit brings 
front seats close up to the orchestral instru- 
ments. Contrast this with the principle of 
the Greek theatre, which has a cleared 
floor area acting as a sound reflector and a 
steep ramp of seats giving the widest 
possible angle of incidence instead of the 
narrowest. In our new acoustic studies 
there is a powerful school that advocates 
abolishing the platform, seating the 
orchestra at low level, on a wide floor 
reflector, and adopting again the steep 
floor ramp. There is a great deal to be said 
for this: note that in fact the Wagner- 
theatre type has the floor ramp. 

Before leaving the Italian opera house 
we must recall that the Messiah was 
written for Covent Garden, but that 
reverberation, when full, was short, and 
conditions therefore not good for choirs; 
also that there is good evidence that 
Handel preferred Covent Garden under 
the tone conditions given by a small 
audience—that is to say that he would 
have preferred a longer reverberation. 

The other old building type giving a 
useful tradition is the Leipzig concert hall 
derived partly from the halls of the Italian 


in London shortly. The report will be concluded in the next Journal | 


music academies and partly from the early 
coffee house rooms. Very roughly this 
type was rectangular with angles rounded 
and having flat ceiling with small concave 
coves. It was clearly influenced by the 
theatre: boxes were placed at the end at 
high level, and this helped to prevent long 
axis echoes: but there was less total 
absorption per cu. ft. of volume than in the 
theatre, hence reverberation tended to be 
longer, and tone, therefore, fuller. Also 
the theatre influence kept the ceiling flat 
and level, so that there was equal distri- 
bution of sound by the main overhead 
reflector. This and the other auditorium 
types are illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Now it was this type of hall—the oblong 
rectangular—which was taken by W. C. 
Sabine (the pioneer of modern acoustics) 
as a normal type; it was specially studied 
by him in the Gewandhaus at Leipzig, and 
was successfully followed in his careful 
design for the New Boston Concert Hall 
(seating 1,100). Also it was in reference to 
the rectangular type of plan giving random 
inter-reflections from opposite parallel 
walls that he worked out the theory of the 
Sabine formula for reverberation. The 
Gewandhaus at Leipzig (seating 1,560, 
choir 220) was then generally accepted by 


musical taste as a standard, and is, in my | 


opinion, very good indeed. 

A lesson to be learned from it is the use 
of polished surfaces. The advantage of re- 
taining a concert hall for concerts only is 
that orchestra floor, choir staging, wood 
panelling, can be kept polished or rubbed, 
and thus increase the relative reflection of 
high frequency components. The bright- 
ness of tone which was noticeable in 
Leipzig in my day, was, in my opinion, 
partly due to this tradition of treating a 
hall as a musical instrument and keeping 
woodwork polished. I was struck by the 
fullness of tone combined with precision 
in rapid phrasing (Nikisch used to say 
sometimes to his strings ‘you must play 
this with a single hair’), and there was also 
a capacity for the crescendo and a sense of 
reserve power. 

I would like to make the point that here 
in this type of hall for orchestra of 80 to 85, 
choir of 220, and for audience of 1,500 to 
1,600, a good concert hall had _ been 
achieved by empirical methods and 4 
standard set. 

This means—if I am right—that our 
standards of tone are based on classical 
music, played briskly, at a mezzo-forte 
level of roughly 70 db. at 1,000 cycles 
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(Knuc sen), in a moderate-sized hall giving 
rando'n reflections, and with remote seats 
not further than 120 ft. from platform. 

Bui today things have changed. We need 
to sec. 5,000 or more; with orchestras up 
to 120, and choirs up to 400. This large 
accommodation must often be fitted on to 
aresti'cied city site. We have from modern 
theati- practice the fan-shaped or mega- 
phone type of plan which gives better site 
lines ‘or large audiences, but has serious 
acous:ic disadvantages. A style change has 
swep! away not only Baroque ornament 
but also columns, breaks, curtains, pel- 
mets, ;nouldings, oak panels, and has sub- 
stitutcd large smooth tunnel-like interiors 
ingeniously lit and artistically exaggerated 
as to scale. This means that time-honoured 
absorbents, resonators, diffusers, are out 
of fashion artistically at the period when 
we specially want them. But they will have 
to come back. Their acoustic functions are 
being analysed by physicist and engineer, 
they are objects of scientific interest, and 
it is for our architects to differentiate them 
artistically and use them as the basis of 
style. 

Another difficult requirement comes 
from concert items markedly different as to 
average loudness. Modern composers are 
exploring vibratory experience. Today at 
the same concert we may get a very loud 
modern work with a full complement of 
brass followed by a relatively quiet 
classical work for strings and woodwind 
only. In the case of the very loud work, the 
direct sound, in my opinion, drowns out 
any reaction of the hall; one might say 
that even if performed out of doors it 
would probably be well heard. In the case 
of the second the reaction of the hall may 
make or mar. Also if rear seats are 140 ft. 
from platform the relatively quiet work 
may be very poorly heard in those seats. 
This, in my opinion, points to a mistake 
in the use of the large hall for every musical 
purpose. It means that there are acoustic- 
ally two categories of works appropriate to 
different sized halls. I am aware that there 
is now an economic reason for the large 
hall. | am aware of it, but I do not submit 
to it. In my opinion, the moderate-sized 
hall for orchestras of 40 and 70 and seating 
some 800 to 1,000, are highly desirable 
for a healthy musical life. Amateurs want 
them for small string orchestras even if 
they cannot be made to pay for pro- 
fessionals. In any case I want to lay down 
this principle that unless we get the right 
sound source for the right size of enclosure 
we shall not get good acoustics. 

It is the quieter works which stand to 
suffer. On potential loudness depends the 
effectiveness of the crescendo which can 
impart the stereoscopic quality to orchestral 
music, and on potential loudness depends 
also the sense of excitement and power 
which can be communicated to an audience. 
A large hall in which the source seems too 
remote will seriously disappoint listeners, 
and in rear seats pianissimo passages may 
vanish altogether. 

Let us assume then that we want in a 
new hall this right relationship, the right 
weight of tone for the building, and rear 
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Fig. 1: The auditorium types illustrated 


seats not too remote. I should put it myself 
somewhat thus: for B.B.C. Orchestra A 
(119 instruments) remotest seat 140 ft.; 
for B.B.C. Orchestra B (79 instruments) 
remotest seat 120 ft. This dimension to rear 
seat will be seen at once to hinge on the 
total seating and on width. Some are in 
favour of maximum width in order to 
reduce length and bring rear seats nearer. 
But here we must remember that excess 
width is a real snare: it ruins ensemble in 
the front of the house and it tends to pro- 
duce long path echoes from front side 
walls. Personally, I would rather go farther 
back with the rear seats. 

But before modelling the hall I want to 
put before you very briefly what I consider 
the central acoustic requirement of a 
concert hall. A good concert hall is one 
that has ‘definition’ plus ‘singing tone’. 

‘Definition’ is, very roughly, the rapid 
delivery to the ear of all the pitch com- 
ponents of each note in a note sequence, 
together with their proper order and beat; 
but also loud enough to drown out back- 
ground tone. It is specially necessary for 
the microphone. Now good definition 
means articulation—clear staccato, good 
prestissimos. But also it involves the 
proper hearing of transients. The transient 
is the characteristic start of the sound— 
the initial little scrape of the violin or clang 
of the piano or puff of the organ. 

A practical point here is this. The rapid 
registering is done first by the direct sound 
arriving by the shortest path, so that a clear 
path from all instruments to a wide range 
of seats is most desirable. The test is how 
many instruments can you see. In this 
connection there is no doubt that to step 
up fairly steeply the risers on the platform 
is a help. For some reason there is a dislike 
of high platform risers among. instru- 
mentalists, and I should like to know why. 
May I also recall here the advantage 
(already noted) which is given by the steep 
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floor ramp for audience. Ideally the audi- 
ence should sit on the slope of a big hill, 
and the instruments on the steeper slope 
of a little hill, and there should be a hard 
reflecting space or little lake between the 
two hills. Note that there is nothing worse 
for definition, and for loudness, than the 
inserting a proscenium into a concert hall. 

Again; the rapid registering, giving good 
‘definition’, is also contributed to by short 
path reflections following very quickly 
upon the direct sound so that there is no 
sensation gap. Hence the deliberate de- 
signing of platform splays on plan and 
section located near the sound source and 
able to give short path reflections. These 
splays will also serve to return upon instru- 
ments a fraction of their own sound and 
thus help each player to hear himself. If a 
player can just hear himself in a loud 
scherzo he can do better than if he has to 
rely only upon the conductor’s baton. 
And another practical point follows from 
this. Since characteristic harmonics are 
often high in pitch, we must take note of 
information coming from the laboratories 
that high pitch components are relatively 
much more absorbed by matt surfaces and 
by dusty surfaces than are middle pitch 
components. One way to counteract that 
unequal absorption is to _ recall the 
Gewandhaus tradition of polished sur- 
faces well rubbed up—and to provide 
near reflecting surfaces whether floor, 
walls, or ceiling splays. 

To sum up, the positive requirements for 
definition are, therefore, free direct paths, 
near reflectors, glossy surfaces. There is 
also, of course, the negative requirement— 
absence of echo—which we shall look at 
presently. 

Some people would put ‘singing tone’ 
for strings before ‘definition’. Singing tone, 
is, in my opinion, a choral character im- 
parted to strings, and is without doubt the 
product of a long reverberation. You 
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Fig. 2: Diagram representing sounds giving 
‘definition’ and ‘background tone’ 


cannot get singing tone out of doors under 
very short reverberation conditions; on the 
other hand its most characteristic illus- 
tration is violins in a cathedral playing in 
their upper register. What is happening 
when we yield for a moment to the sheer 
fascination of violin tone under very long 
reverberation conditions? The melodic line 
is heard because the sensation efficiency at 
that high pitch can drown out background 
tone and can register; but at the same time 
the background tone is greatly enhancing 
the instruments. There is a double action 


going on—a drowning out and an adding of 


quality. In a good concert hall, therefore, 
we must have a certain perceptible duration 
of reverberation—not too long for defini- 
tion, but, specially—not too short. In Fig. 2 
is given a diagrammatic representation of 
sound giving ‘definition’ and sound pro- 
viding ‘background tone’. 

One might say that a good hall should 
give maximum reverteration for good 
‘definition’ at rapid tempo. I would put 
reverberation at middle pitch at at least 
2 seconds by the Sabine formula. 

Now, of course, the problem is not as 
simple as that: it is not only a question of 
reverberation at middle pitch, but of 
reverberation at treble, middle, and bass; 
it is the right selective absorption; it is a 
smooth decay curve; it is the relative re- 
flection of tops; it is a hundred things. But 
I want here to emphasize that it is essenti- 
ally an adding something of church 
acoustics to the secular music room— 
a slight prolonging which gives ‘fullness’ of 
tone. It applies specially to choirs, and I 
personally think that since the St. James’ 
Hall period we, in London, have forgotten 
what fullness of tone for choirs, ‘singing 
tone’ for violins, and ‘roundness of tone’ 
for solo instruments, really means. It was 
certainly not given in the Queen’s Hall, 
which when full had a reverberation no 
longer than about 14 seconds at middle 
pitch. We want both. We want the possi- 
bility of brisk clear playing and definition 
of passages, and a/so fullness of tone. This 
is not easy, and I should like to ask 
musicians, if one must be sacrificed to the 
other—which they would choose? 

But it is in surveying the one disabling 
defect which a hall can develop that we get 
at the most useful criteria for shape, and 
touch upon the major decisions to be made. 
This disabling defect is long-path echo or 
‘slap-back’ (as the American engineers call 
it), which may not be noticeable at a slow 
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tempo but which destroys staccato playing. 
Even when this is only a ‘grunt’ it is serious. 
Echoes come, of course, from excess paths 
of reflected sound, and we say that beyond 
an excess of 60 ft. an echo occurs. But 
how then do we not suffer from echoes 
very much more than we do, for instance, 
from the hard rear wall of the De Montfort 
hall at 120 ft.? The reason is that weak 
echoes are negligible: it is when they reach 
a certain strength relative to the direct 
sound, i.e.—when they can no longer be 
drowned out—that they become a menace, 
and this generally occurs in association 
with concave surfaces of long radius which 
focus the return sound. Hence the recog- 
nized menace of domes, vaults, pendentives. 
These we now avoid; but there is a modern 
equivalent in the large curved rear wall 
associated with the fan-shaped plan. This 
curved rear wall, even when rendered 
absorbent, can easily focus the small re- 
mainder of sounds, returned, into a total 
echo appreciable in front seats. It may be 
negligible until the tempo is increased. One 
can sometimes follow an _ accelerating 
passage until the grunt just syncopates the 
beat, and fills in the very short time 
interval between notes. This, of course, 
ruins ‘definition’ (the classical example is 
the first state of the Salle Pleyel). For this 
reason I believe that the flat rear wall of 
the older rectangle hall even without 
absorbents is less risky than the modern 
curved rear wall with absorbents. Risk is 
increased by the fact that the curved rear 
wall calls for curved risers to seats, curved 
gallery fronts and curved balustrades and 
plinths. It is difficult to put absorbents on 
these, and they all add up and tend to 
contribute to the back focusing effect. 
And when in addition we get powerful 
reflecting splays, on ceilings, the result is a 
further dangerous back focusing upon 
front seats, and platform, and greater risk 
of echo. 

I must make it clear that designers who 
attempt circular planning, except in the 
open air, do so at very considerable risk. 

Another fact of importance about the 
fan-shaped plan is that it imparts to all 
sound within it a resultant of inter- 
reflection, namely, out from a focus area 
and return to a focus area. This means that 
there is not the same random _inter- 
reflection as between opposite parallel 
walls which we find in the older rectangular 
plan. But it was this random _ inter- 
reflection which Sabine took as the normal 
and assumed for his theory of reverbera- 
tion; and I find that other designers besides 
myself doubt whether, for a fan-shaped 
hall with powerful reflecting splays, the 
Sabine formula holds sufficiently to be of 
any use, specially when rapid absorption 
occurs by heavy carpet and upholstered 
seats. (Certainly—in the limiting case of 
the true parabaloid or head-lamp type 
with source of focus and total absorption 
at rear wall by means of 100 per cent 
voids as in the open air—the Sabine 
formula does not hold.) This would not 
matter in practice were it not that random 
reflection is associated in the rectangular 
hall with the kind of reverberation which 





gives ‘fullness of tone’ and is highly desir- 
able. In my opinion it is problematical 
whether that desirable reverberation and 
fullness of tone can in fact be obtained 
without some measure of true inrter- 
reflection between parallel opposites, but 
I am open to correction on the point from 
our experts. 

I would like to crystallize the argument 
by throwing into opposition the two types, 
namely, the older hall type with side 
galleries, and the newer fan-shaped ‘ype 
with wide rear gallery and ramps, and 
comparing their characteristics. Briefly the 
older type has rear floor seats under 
galleries noticeably poor; whereas the fan- 
shaped hall can for the same length-dimen- 
sion be made to give generally better 
hearing in remote seats. The older type 
had often noticeably good choral tone, 
The newer type, if echo can be thoroughly 
eliminated, can give good definition as in 
the new Liverpool Philharmonic, but at 
the cost of a very large absorption factor 
which is liable to reduce tone quality, and 
give theatre acoustics rather than music- 
room acoustics. 

There is another plan type, however. It 
preserves the opening out lines of the fan 
by a series of steps on plan and uses splays 
only for the platform and front sides. 
This meets some of the serious objections 
to the fan. The steppings (or ‘returns’ as 
architects call them) cause a breaking up of 
the sound when reflected back: the 
parallelism of side walls is retained: the 
shape does not ask for a curved rear wall, 
but quite logically, asks for the straight 
rear wall with straight risers and gallery 
fronts. I have advocated this type for some 
time. 

But our scientific acoustic studies have 
produced results which give us a new word 
on this difficult subject—a word which will 
in the future profoundly influence all types 
of empirical planning. That word can be 
summed up thus. 

By means of convex surfaces it is possible 
to counteract the resultant inter-reflection 
to a focus of the fan type of plan, and to 
re-randomize inter-reflections; also it is 
possible to control the randomizing—that 
is to say direct part of the sound and diffuse 
the rest. You can see how this must touch 
upon both ‘definition’ and on desirable 
background tone. 

I have already mentioned the convex 
splays of the Queen’s Hall, and_ the 
Baroque ornament of the 18th-century 
theatre style. For large halls it is clear that 
the ‘throw’ of a splayed surface is increased 
in range by converting the straight sur- 
face to a slight convex; but a moment's 
thought will also show that the mischievous 
remainder sounds returning will tend to be 
diffused by such a surface and not passed 
on to a focal area. In this way the convex 
surface performs a double role. Also it can 
be used deliberately on curved rear walls— 
we can put upon a major concave chord a 
series of smaller convexes, and add 
diffusion to absorption. It can be used also 
to prevent echoes from front side walls in 
very wide halls. ; 

The tendency of design nowadays in 
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music recording studios—I note with 


interes'—is different to the older acoustic 
methods: instead of reflection being (in 
theory) wholly at one end and absorption 
wholly at the other—the tendency now is 
to distribute both in the right proportion 
over tie perimeter of the hall and get a 
desirable diffused sound energy throughout. 
In fact they permit inter-reflection but 
contro! it. But too much diffusion by con- 
vex surfaces will cause a wooliness, and the 
question of ‘definition’ has to be carefully 
watched at the same time, but it is obvious 
that we have here experimental work which 
will help forward concert hall design even 
if our dimensions are much larger and our 
requirements rougher and more varied. 
From the studios also comes the realization 
that bass absorption is largely by means of 
resonance, that is by the response of mem- 
brane structure, such as board and batten 
floors, wood panelling, plaster on lath, 
thin partitioning. One of the interesting 
facts in history is that ‘temporary’ halls for 
music have often proved so successful that 
they have been preserved, or an attempt 
made to preserve them. I can recall the 
Beethovensaal at Bonn, the Wagner 
theatre at Bayreuth, the De Montfort Hall 
at Leicester, the Glasgow Exhibition 
concert hall. That is probably connected 
with the fact that wood and wood framing 
was largely employed in their structure, 
and that this flattened the reverberation 
frequency curve. But in large halls while 
we must absorb in the bass it is desirable, 
as I have said, not to absorb ‘tops’ but 
reflect them. Now that is what I believe is 
done—very roughly—by wood panelling 
when it is rubbed up and kept polished— 
itabsorbs bass and reflects tops. But when 
a wood surface is made convex we get 
diffusion added. And in recording studios 
we find the large, 4 ft. diameter, convex 
plywood units—called in America poly- 
cylindrical diffusers—which contribute to 
tone in those three ways. Their effect has 
still to be fully explored, but they are likely 
to prove thoroughly useful. 

We now have something to go upon in 
attempting to model a large concert hall. 
Let us keep the two types in opposition. 
First, we can adopt the opening-out plan 
and step it for breaks, on plan and section; 
and put in it a massive ramp and above that 
a broader gallery with moderate overhang; 
we can sweep our platform cheeks like the 
Queen’s Hall and return the convex over- 
head slashed for flood-lighting. Only there 
isno raised platform. Instead we will place 
in the deep mouth of the recess the choir 
Staging, panelling and orchestra floor, to 
form one polished resonator jointed to- 
gether, and the floor will extend out some 
10 ft. in front of the violin line. Then the 
sound source would be at low level com- 
manded by every seat. Finally, distribute 
over side and rear walls a light coloured 
uneven chequer of absorbing materials, 
and these chequers would set the scale. 

Or instead, we could build a large oblong 
hall giving random reflections and decide 
to erect in it what we want, rather as Aliotti 
did in the Farnese Theatre at Parma. But 
Instead of Renaissance streets and arcades 
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Fig. 3: Section of suggested annular concert hall 


we would arrange at one end our wood full, though he could not guess the reason. 
facets, and poly-cylinders lacquered like This is the Palais des Beaux Arts, in 
large Chinese screens. They would not Brussels. 
reach the whole height of the hall; they While agreeing with Mr. Bagenal that 
would look like screens and would be concert halls should not be used for any 
moved out and in to vary the width of the other purpose, he ventured to think that 
platform with varying orchestra sizes; on occasions sometimes when a theatre 
exits and entrances would be between them had to be used for concerts, as in London 
as between flats on a stage. Then hang over at the present time, a very good result 
orchestra and choir a large testa or solid could usually be obtained by building an 
velarium—itself a decorative unit and apron stage forward from the safety curtain 
having a surface with ripples reflecting and giving the concert with the safety 
sound over the widest range. We should curtain lowered and the orchestra in front 
then, in effect, have a hall with a studio of it. He had experienced this in Covent 
at one end. The platform would have to be Garden Opera House many years ago, and 
raised because the extensive floor seating found it then highly successful. } 
could rise only slightly—but front seats Mr. Clive Entwistle [F] outlined the prin- 
would be kept back 15 ft. from the plat- ciples and characteristics of a new kind of 
form, and platform risers would be rela- concert hall established in prototype by the 
tively steep. The high level seating would South American architect, Mr. Amancio 
be upon shallow perimeter galleries in Williams. The conception, in spite of cer- 
three tiers giving on 20 ft. promenades tain evident difficulties, seemed to open a 
behind. And behind the promenades new road in concert hall design, though its 
spacious gardens, terraces, perrons, fon- very novelty would be sure to raise a host 
taines de grenouilles. of objections, some of fact and some of 
Sir Adrian Boult said that he ventured to fancy; these could be left for time to 
add two points to Mr. Bagenal’s very full evaluate. It was going to be difficult to give 
account of Leipzig Gewandhaus. He said more than the barest essentials in the time. 
he had often wondered whether a part of If they started from Mr. Bagenal’s 
its success might be due to the fact that not criterion, the Gewandhaus at Leipzig, they 
only was the floor made of wood, but it would have to set against its plan, in large 
was itself the first floor of the building and figures, the number of auditors, i.e. 1,500. 
underneath it was a large and open Now the fact was that all our great con- 
entrance foyer. He remembered going in temporary difficulties had been caused by 
late on one occasion for one of the private the size of modern audiences, natural to 
rehearsals, and said that the sound down-_ cities of millions of inhabitants, which 
stairs was so beautiful that he stayed forced the conventional auditorium beyond 
listening for some time before he went into its most propitious limits (which for fan- 
the hall. shaped halls was about 2,500). Six thousand 
He also recalled an occasion when he’ would be a figure more in line with the size 
played some pianoforte accompaniments of the present concert-going public, and 
in the Gewandhaus, and was instantly about 4,000 the minimum that deserved 
struck by the ease with which he could consideration for London’s principal hall. 
measure the relative weight of his own Amancio Williams, recognizing the ever- 
playing with the power of the singer he was_ multiplying difficulties occasioned pre- 
accompanying. In so many halls one can cisely by this attempt to stretch the fan- 
only adjust this after consultation with shaped hall beyond its natural limits, 
those who are listening owing to the fact reconsidered the whole question of the 
that the singer’s back is always turned to balanced distribution of sound in an 
the piano and the sound directed away enclosure from first principles, and arrived 
from the accompanist. at his conception of an annular hall, i.e. 
Mr. Bagenal had challenged musicians on plan, the orchestra was located cen- 
to choose between definition and fullness  trally, surrounded by a clear 25 ft. circular 
of tone where it was impossible to have band of polished wood at a slight slope, 
both, and the speaker voted emphatically from the edge of which the audience 
for beauty of tone. He also mentioned that seating swept up in a relatively steep curve 
he only remembered one hall where the to meet the curving roof (Fig. 3). In 
acoustic conditions at rehearsals seemed section the roof was so designed as to give 
to be identical with those when the hall was a balanced and blended reflected sound to 
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all levels of the audience from all positions 
of the orchestra. In addition, the radial 
increase of reflection surface was calculated 
to give an increase in the volume of re- 
flected sound of the amount necessary to 
compensate for the increased radial distance 
from the source. 

If the capacity was taken at 6,000, then 
the distance of the furthest seat from the 
orchestra was only 108 ft., which could be 
compared with a fan-shaped hall for only 
4,000, in which the distance was 143 ft. 
Very important advantages followed from 
this, particularly when considered in con- 
junction with reinforced reflections from 
the roof. Firstly, all Mr. Bagenal’s require- 
ments of potential loudness were satisfied. 
Secondly, pianissimo passages should be 
clearly audible in all seats. Thirdly, the 
hall, though of 6,000, was thus suited to 
all types of works and of instrumental 
ensembles, even to the solo recitalist. 

The next desideratum stressed by Mr. 
Bagenal was ‘definition’, i.e. the reception 
of direct sound, which would be regarded 
as a function of the angle of incidence of 
sound to plane of seating. In the annular 
plan, due to the absence of a gallery, the 
rake of the seating was unrestricted except 
by safety factors, and the angle of incidence 
was thus at a maximum. The reception of 
direct sound was aided by short-path 
reflections, and these were provided in 
generous measure by the polished wood 
reflector enclosing the whole orchestra, as 
well as by the whole of the roof. In the fan- 
shaped hall for 4,000 the provision of a 
comparable reflecting ‘lake’ would push 
the furthest seats out to 168 ft., an inad- 
missible distance for normal orchestras. 
Thus on this reckoning there was every 
reason to expect that definition in an 
annular hall for 6,000 would be better than 
in a fan-shaped hall for 4,000. 

Mr. Bagenal’s next requirement was that 
of ‘singing tone’, an undefined quality of 
reverberation apparently due to short path 
inter-reflection between parallel or con- 
vergent surfaces. The annular hall had a 
calculated reverberation by Sabine of 
2.32 seconds for a hall of 4,000, and about 
2.8 seconds for one of 6,000, i.e. the ‘ideal’ 
periods. And these periods were attained 
principally by the basic form of the hall, 
with a negligible use of absorbents. More- 
over, the relatively close ‘sandwich’ formed 
by the converging floor and ceiling pro- 
vided good conditions for the propagation 
of the necessary short path inter-reflections. 
There were however two theoretical objec- 
tions to an annular type hall. It might be 
suggested that orchestral sound would be 
refocused on the orchestra, but it is clear 
that this would depend upon reflection 
from the plane of seating back along the 
same angle of incidence from which it 
arrived from the diffusing ceiling reflector. 
Brief consideration would show, firstly, 
that the principal component of all sound 
re-reflected from the seating plane must be 
in the outward direction, i.e. away from 
the orchestra; secondly, that with respect 
to outward moving sound, the plane of 
seating plus auditors was very highly 
absorbent. Because of these two reasons, 
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the sound reflected from the floor of the 
hall would be both weak and _ highly 
randomized, so that the proportion which 
could return to the orchestra was negligible 
in relation to the strength of the direct 
sound at the source. A second objection 
was danger of ‘slap-back’ from the curved 
rear wall in fan-shaped halls, but this did 
not present a problem with the annular 
hall, since there was no rear wall. 

The last great advantage of the annular 
hall over the fan-shaped was the excep- 
tional condition of balance or ensemble 
inherent in it. No auditor was nearer than 
25 ft. from the orchestra, and even there 
could embrace the whole orchestra in an 
arc of 40 degrees, a degree of balance only 
attainable in fan-shape halls of large size 
in the rear third of the seating. 

All the foregoing factors added up to a 

very powerful case for the adoption of the 
annular type of hall. There was, however, 
one objection that demanded serious con- 
sideration, namely, the directionality of 
instrumental sound. As was well known, as 
sound approached the upper frequency 
range, it became more susceptible to 
directional effects. The sound reduction in 
the 10,000 c.p.s. range from a trumpet was 
very substantial behind the instrument. 
Against this must be set the fact that such 
sound decayed rapidly in its passage 
through the air, and it was questionable 
whether it would exist in perceptible 
strength over the rear third of a fan-shaped 
hall for 4,000, i.e. for about half the 
auditors. Due to the relative proximity of 
the auditors in the annular hall, again, 
something like half the auditors could be 
expected to receive these top transients in 
perceptible strength, i.e. 3,000 auditors in 
an annular hall for 6,000 should hear as 
much of the top transients as 2,000 in a 
fan-shaped hall for 4,000. So this objection 
was not so real as it might appear at first 
sight. 
Mr. P. H. Parkin said the acoustic 
design of concert halls was still an art, not 
a science. There was not sufficient scientific 
knowledge to be able to predict the 
acoustic behaviour of a hall with any 
accuracy, neither was there the scientific 
knowledge to define what that behaviour 
should be. But science could help the de- 
signer in several limited, but valuable, 
ways. 

With the development of efficient micro- 
phones and amplifiers during the past 
20 years it was now possible to measure 
accurately the acoustic behaviour of a hall. 
But the theory of acoustic behaviour of 
large halls remained very approximate. 
This suggested the technique of adjusting 
the acoustics of a hall when it was nearly 
finished. This process has been aptly called 
‘tuning’ the concert hall. If several areas of 
the hall were left free of treatment until the 
measurements had been made, the acoustics 
could be adjusted by the appropriate use of 
reflectors or absorbents on these areas. 

These adjustments could, of course, only 
be made within narrow limits, and empha- 
sized the need for greater scientific know- 
ledge on the desirable acoustical properties 
of concert halls. Although acoustics could 





be analysed in great detail, there were as 
yet no established criteria for the desi zner, 
Before the science of acoustics could 
advance beyond its present stage the 
musician and scientist must collaborate 
more closely than they had done in the past, 

The Building Research Station had nade | 
a start in this direction by circulating a | 
questionnaire to 170 music critics, pro- 
fessors of music and composers. Con. 
ductors and performers were not asked, | 
since it was probable that the acoustical | 
requirements of the listener were quite 
different from those of the performer. The 
purpose of the inquiry had been to find 
two or three halls which were generally 
considered by musical opinion to be good 
acoustically for symphony concerts. 

If it were possible to decide from the con- 
sensus of opinion which halls were con- 
sidered to be good, a scientific examination 
of their acoustical behaviour could be 
carried out and some of the measurable 
properties of good halls tabulated in cetail, 
The questionnaire listed ten concert 
halls, selected to represent a variety of 
designs. The two main questions asked 
were, ‘Do you consider the acoustics of 
each of these halls to be good, fair or bad, 
and ‘which three halls out of the ten do 
you consider to be the best, in order of 
preference?’ Seventy-five people replied, 
and 43 of these had had personal experience 
of at least three of the ten halls. The 
analysis was confined to the opinions of 
these 43. 

The first step in the analysis was to 
determine what percentage of the people 
who knew a given hall considered its 
acoustics to be definitely good. At the top 
of the list came Liverpool New Philhar- 
monic Hall. Twenty-five people knew this 
hall, and 22 of them, that is about 90 per 
cent, thought it good. Thirty-nine people 
knew Covent Garden Opera House (used 
as a concert hall, that is with the orchestra 
on the stage), and about 75 per cent ol 
them thought it good; 70 per cent of the 
17 people who knew St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Glasgow, thought it good. 

The results were analysed in a number of 
other ways. Twenty-two people knew both 
Liverpool New Philharmonic and Covent 
Garden Opera House, and about 80 per 
cent of them preferred Liverpool to 
Covent Garden. Eleven people had had 
experience of eight halls out of the ten on | 
the list, and about 65 per cent put Liverpool 
as their first preference. Thus, whichever 
way the results were analysed, Liverpool 
New Philharmonic Hall came first. 

These results gave scientists some basis | 
for the interpretation of measurements. An 
acoustical analysis of the Liverpool Hall 
could be made in detail and the results 
presented with some confidence as being 
typical of a good hall. 

In respect of the suggestion for a round 
concert hall, it seemed open to fundamental 
criticism as a practical step at the present | 
time. Mr. Entwistle had mentioned the 
directionality of sound, and quite apart | 
from the measured reductions which were | 
known to occur behind instruments it was 
a matter of common observation that } 
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intelli bility of human speech was very 
low behind a speaker or singer, and poor 
even to one side. In his view the whole 
body of string tone, and the sounds of 
many instruments would be made effec- 
tively directional because of the acoustic 
shadows from the players, if for no other 
reason. Thus it seemed likely that at least 
half o! the audience in a round hall would 
be at a disadvantage, and nothing approach- 
ing this proportion would suffer similarly 
in a conventional hall. 

Another point he would criticize was the 

extens!on of a geometrical idea of acoustics 
to a hall of this unusual shape. This was 
known to be an enormous simplification 
of the true phenomena, which was con- 
venient because it was known to work in 
conventional halls. There was no reason 
to assume that the idea of geometrical 
analysis could be applied to unconven- 
tional shapes. It was impossible at the 
present time to anticipate the acoustical 
conditions in the suggested hall, and he 
did not feel that on scientific grounds the 
idea could be shown at present to justify 
the risk. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent agreed that the con- 
cert hall should be designed for concert 
hall requirements only. The architect 
should be bothered with no other considera- 
tions. It was essential, too, from the 
musicians’ point of view, that the hall 
should become a definite asset to the 
musical life of the community and to the 
life of at least one permanent orchestra. 
This meant that the plan should include a 
rehearsal room which would seat an 
orchestra in the same formation as when 
seated in the concert hall, but this room 
should not be much bigger than the size 
of the orchestra-seating, and it must have 
the same acoustic conditions as would be 
found in the concert hall when fairly filled 
with people. 

The concert hall which was good with an 
audience at a performance should be over- 
reverberant (and therefore not ideal) at a 
rehearsal without an audience. The Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Hall was _ actually 
better at rehearsal than when full. Acoustic- 
ally it was very good and very clear, but 
the sound was on the small side when 
there was a large audience. 

He also asked for a good library with 
shelves of the right size for orchestral 
material. Orchestral cloakrooms should 
also be rest-rooms and sound-proof (so 
that the trumpets or trombones could re- 
hearse for their second part Wagner, 
whilst the audience was listening in the 
concert hall to the first part string con- 
certo!) Green-rooms and artists’ rooms 
were often too near the stage, and he was 
continually worried by faintly hearing a 
soprano practising her top note in advance. 
Refreshment rooms must be _ isolated. 
After the interval the clattering of dishes 
was too often audible. 

He entirely approved of the ‘polished 
Surface’, but was not marble even better 
than polished wood? Many small restaurant 
Orchestras in marble vestibules sounded 
quite magnificent. 

Floors should be uncarpeted, and the 
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front seats must be kept well away from the 
platform. Could not plastic, with its very 
smooth surface, be investigated as a possi- 
bility as the entire lining and floor-covering 
of a concert hall? 

He feared that Mr. Bagenal’s idea of one 
hall for small ancient music and a larger 
one for the more modern was not quite 
practical. He agreed that the smaller hall 
was much better for music up to the 
Mozart period, or chamber music of a 
modern type, but the large hall must be 
suitable for everything. The finale of 
Beethoven’s 9th must be as loud as pos- 
sible, with a large choir, brass and per- 
cussion department, but the slow move- 
ment was mostly pianissimo string writing. 
In more modern music this range was even 
bigger. 

With respect to Mr. Bagenal, he did not 
agree that ‘you cannot get singing tone 
out of doors’. Once you admitted that you 
could distinguish between a ‘diapason’ and 
a trumpet when playing at equal strength 
in the middle of the Sahara, then you had 
admitted that the relative strength of over- 
tones altered quality. You, therefore, could 
distinguish between a note on a Stradi- 
varius fiddle as against a Woolworth one 
in the same conditions, simply because the 
resonating belly and air-space had changed 
the quality of the vibrating string. This was 
singing tone, and surely could not be said 
to be ‘the product of a long reverberation’. 
He admitted that long reverberation did 
affect all musical sound, but the good 
sound depended not only on the moment 
of impact, which Mr. Bagenal called 
‘definition’, and on long reverberation, but 
there was also a third all-important factor, 
namely, the actual relative strength of the 
overtones throughout the duration of the 
played note. 

This is what he called ‘resonance’, and 
he sent his best wishes to architects, that 
they might discover the secret of obtaining 
this when building concert halls. 

Sheffield Town Hall was bad for sound, 
not only because its reverberation figure 
was low, but because there was no 
‘resonance’ in the building. By ‘resonance’ 
he did not mean ‘re-sounding’, but the 
actual strength of the harmonics present 
whilst the note was sounding. A string trio 
playing the chord of C was heard quite 
clearly as the three notes, C, E and G, 
whereas in a good building the three notes 
really did become one sound, i.e. a chord. 
He considered the sound was perfect when 
in a single chord sung by a choir or played 
by strings one could not tell whether it was 
a four, five or six part harmony. The ideal, 
of course, was aS much resonance as 
possible, without excessive reverberation. 

No ideal solution could be found to the 
problem of the number, height and width 
of the risers on the orchestra stepping. 
Orchestras varied in size, instruments 
varied as to the space required when playing 
them, and no two conductors seemed to 
agree as to where the players should be 
seated. He himself preferred lots of risers 
with every player visible to the audience, 
but certain American conductors insisted 
on the orchestra being all on the flat. 


Where there was a very resonant back 
to the stage it was obviously wrong to 
place, as was so often done, the timpani 
and brass in the best position. The less 
effective double basses should be placed at 
the back, and the strings centralized and 
given every possible advantage. The ideal 
would be to have a series of lifts at the back 
of the orchestra, as on the Covent Garden 
stage, and an ample supply of six-inch 
podiums, each capable of holding one 
chair and music-stand, and made to be 
placed one on top of another to any 
reasonable height. These were for use at the 
sides and front portion of the stage. The 
grand piano should be on a lift, and stored 
underneath the platform. This also applied 
to the organ console. 

For orchestral concerts he preferred the 
conductor’s podium:to be on the platform, 
but for choral concerts, with four solo 
vocalists, he preferred the podium rather 
higher and jutting out from the centre of 
the platform. 

With regard to Mr. Entwistle’s designs 
for circular concert halls, he agreed that 
when the hall was circular, then the 
orchestra should be placed in the middle, 
but he did not favour circular buildings. 
The Brisbane Town Hall was very difficult 
for music. 

A concert hall should have permanent 
seating for a large choir, and for sound he 
liked the risers high and narrow. Hudders- 
field Town Hall was excellent. It was not 
necessary to give separate seats for each 
singer; the toes of one row could tuck 
under the seats of the row in front, as in 
the de Montfort, Leicester. This was not 
ideal for comfort, but packed the choir 
together, and was well worth while from 
the point of view of the sound. Mr. 
Bagenal’s plan for screening off the portion 
of the platform not in use for any par- 
ticular concert was magnificent, but he 
imagined it to be costly and awkward in 
speedy adjustment. If screens were not to 
be used, then obviously the hall should be 
designed so that the orchestra sounded as 
its best when the choir was there. 

When full, Hanley Town Hall, a very 

old-fashioned, uncomfortable, rectangular 
building, was as fine as any he had heard, 
but was terrible when empty, as for re- 
hearsals. Wolverhampton and Leicester 
were outstandingly good. Gottenburg 
Town Hall was perfect, but too small. The 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall was beautiful 
for clarity, but not resonant enough when 
full. 
Mr. W. Allen said we must not allow to 
pass unnoticed this remarkable feature of 
Mr. Bagenal’s discussion that it showed an 
equal perception of the value of the initial 
sound, the first reflection, and the subse- 
quent reverberation in the total acoustical 
impression formed by a listener. 

In respect of the initial sound he would 
like to record some observations based on a 
useful little study made last year at the 
Building Research Station. Three pairs of 
seats, located at three widely different 
places in a concert hall were occupied in 
rotation by three pairs of observers during 
a single concert. The observers then 
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recorded their impressions of the acous- 
tical characteristics of the three positions. 
One pair of seats was located near the 
front, opposite the end of the platform, 
another pair was towards the rear of the 
same level (the floor was flat, not ramped), 
and the third pair was overhead, near the 
front of the gallery. The observers re- 
ported their views with rather unexpected 
similarity, and apparently used their de- 
scriptive terms with similar meanings. 

The attributes of the three positions were 
noted somewhat as follows: 

Front seats: Music had interest, brilliance; 
lacked balance, was ragged, loud, but not 
excessively so. 

Rear seats: Music very uncertain; lacked 
balance and interest, seemed weak, with 
reverberation prominent. 

Gallery: Sounds not brilliant nor inter- 
esting, but balanced, with perhaps unex- 
pected loudness. 

It would be appreciated that the mere 
definition of these attributes indicated a 
considerable sensitivity on the part of the 
observers, and very largely this seemed to 
be cultivated ‘on the spot’ as a result of 
experiencing the different conditions in 
circumstances favourable for comparisons. 
This sort of experience was therefore worth 
advocating to those whose business it was 
to comment upon acoustics. 

Mr. Bagenal gave his criteria as ‘defini- 
tion’ and ‘singing tone’, and he defined 
‘definition’ as a loud initial sound, a good 
first reflection and a smooth decay. He 
(Mr. Allen) wished to look further at the 
terms used in the study at B.R.S. and then 
comment upon Mr. Bagenal’s idea of 
‘definition’. The B.R.S. terms were: 
Interest. An attribute of the front seats, 
apparently due to receiving individual 
orchestral sounds from widely different 
angles, that is, to changes in the focus of 
aural interest. It was associated with being 
able to see action, but a blind man would 
nevertheless experience it. 

Brilliance. The presence of high frequency 
components, including the transients. High 
frequencies were absorbed by the air, and 
this effect would cover only a limited zone 
of seating. 

Raggedness—characteristic of the front 
seats only. It described seemingly ragged 
playing, but the raggedness appeared to be 
due instead to differences in the distance 
of the instruments from the listener. In this 
case the orchestra was spread to the full 
platform width—about 50 ft.—and the 
observers were opposite one end, so that 
path differences of 25 or 30 ft. occurred for 
instance for sounds from the nearby second 
fiddles and the farther first fiddles. One 
formed a very definite impression that a 
wide arrangement of an orchestra had a 
distinct disadvantage for the front part of 
the audience. Raggedness seemed to be 
something from which a circular concert 
hall would suffer acutely. 

Balance. The impression that the different 
instruments were contributing their proper 
value to the total effect. Thus in the front 
seats the string players on the raised plat- 
form so screened one another that their 
strength was nowhere near what one ex- 
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pected to go with, say, the brass, which 
could be clearly seen and heard. In the 
gallery seats the more equal view of the 
instruments gave good balance, and this no 
doubt contributed to the impression of 
loudness experienced there. 
Loudness. In the balcony, blending (due 
partly to more obvious reverberation) and 
balance seemed to give loudness unex- 
pected for the distance, but it was the loud- 
ness of continuous impression, and very 
different from the loudness of the broken 
sounds of the front. 

Some of these effects would not influence 
a design, but others seemed important. 





The value of good balance, for ins:ance 
argued strongly in support of Mr. Bagenal’ 
first type of hall with the orchestra scatinp 
ramped directly from the floor, without ; 
platform, and the audience seating rampe 
also. It was clearly important to present; 
full aural picture of the orchestra to 4 
many listeners as possible. Also the ri gged. 
ness which was given as an impression t 
nearby listeners in a wide hall with a \widel 
arranged orchestra caused him not oily t 
support the fan-shaped plan, but to s:igges 
also a little narrower and deeper orchestr; 
arrangement than seems usual these days 
To be continued 
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AS ALREADY ANNOUNCED the Royal Institute 
will hold a conference on 3 and 4 March 
1949 on the part which the architect can 
play in the design of industrial buildings. 
The object of the conference will be to give 
architects and industrialists an oppor- 
tunity of discussing their mutual problems. 
The conference will be divided into four 
sessions, and although it is not possible at 
the present time to give the names of all 
the speakers, the following outline will 
give architects some idea of the scope of 
the conference. 

Thursday 3 March 

Morning. Session \—Large and Small Scale 
Industry under Private Enterprise. Although 
the problem of industrial building under 
private enterprise will be considered as a 
whole, the session will be sub-divided into 
sections dealing with large and small scale 
industry. Sir Percy Thomas will probably 
act as Chairman for both parts of the 
session, but this position will not deprive 
him of the opportunity of speaking as an 
architect experienced in industrial work. 
In consultation with the F.B.I. and the 
T.U.C. speakers from industry have been 
approached, but as replies have not yet 
been received from all the speakers it has 
been decided not to publish any names 
until the next issue of the JOURNAL. The 
possibility of bringing over an architect 
from America to take part in this session 
is also under review, but there are several 
practical difficulties which may make the 
visit impossible. This session will provide 
an opportunity for the architect to show 
the industrialist the good practical results 
which can be obtained by allowing the 
architect to plan a factory as a whole, in- 
cluding the placing of plant and machinery, 
instead of simply calling him in to tidy 
things up a bit at a later stage. 
Afternoon. Session 2—Nationalized In- 
dustries. Architects are well aware that 
their position in the nationalized industries 
is one of the greatest importance. The huge 
volume of building which these industries 
must carry out if they are to extend and 
develop on the lines intended by the 
Government, presents an opportunity for 
good building and planning which has 
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never before existed on such a scale in thi 
country. 

It is essential that the leaders of the 
nationalized industries should realize th 
magnitude of this task and come to 
recognize that it can only be proper| 
accomplished if the architect is allowed to 
play his part. This session, will provide the 
opportunity for a factual presentation of 
what has so far been accomplished in the 
nationalized industries in this sphere; it 
will also offer an opportunity for a frank 
discussion between the profession and the 
executives from such industries. It is 
therefore, particularly fitting that Lor 
Citrine, who has a wide knowledge of the 
problems involved, should act as Chairman 
for this session. 

Friday 4 March 

Morning. Session 3. The second day of the 
conference will be devoted to a mor 
detailed discussion of many of the technical 
aspects connected with industrial building 
In order to facilitate these discussions in 
the morning the conference will be divided | 
into four groups: 

(1) Structural techniques. 

(2) Heating and ventilating. 

(3) Natural and artificial lighting. 

(4) Maintenance. } 
Afternoon. Session 4. In the afternoon the 
conference will unite again as a whok | 
under the chairmanship of the President | 
of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Michael Waterhouse, | 
and the individual groups who met in the 
morning will present to the conference some | 
of the most interesting facts arising from 
their discussions. Finally, the Presiden! | 
and the chairmen of the other sessions wil 
sum up the conference and delegates will be 
given an opportunity to raise any final 
points. The fact that the conference wil 
take place while the exhibition of industria 
architecture is on view, will give everyon 
an opportunity to study various aspects 0! 
industrial building in greater  detall 
Further information about the conferenc 
and the way in which tickets can be applied 
for will be given in the January issue of the f 
JOURNAL. It is intended, as far as possible, 0 
reserve half the seats available for 1 
dustrialists and the other half for architects. 
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St. Paul’s 
Cathedral 


Its War Damage 
and Repair 


THOSE WHO have seen the extent of the 
damage done by incendiary and other 
bombs that fell about St. Paul’s, leaving 
only empty shells and vacant spaces over 
acres of ground, may well marvel that the 
cathedral did not suffer in the same way. 
(Fig. 1.) It might well have done so had it 
not been for the loyal work of the Volunteer 
Watch. From the time of the Munich 
meeting the Dean and Chapter had been 
considering how best to place the cathedral 
ina condition of defence; a difficult matter, 
as no one knew exactly what to expect. One 
thing was clear, that a defence organization 
must be set up, much on the lines of the 
volunteer watch of the 1914-18 war, but of 
greatly extended scope and working under 
one man, not a committee of ecclesiastics, 
and obviously that man should be Mr. 
Godfrey Allen [F], Surveyor to the Fabric, 
whose intimate knowledge of the building 
gave him qualifications for the post sur- 
passing those of other men. Mr. Allen 
accepted the responsibility, and round him 
the Volunteer Watch was formed in 
August 1939, 

The Watch began with a nucleus of some 
62 persons, including practically the whole 
of the maintenance staff of the cathedral, 
Minor Canons, and gentlemen of the choir. 
But as the war progressed it was realized 
that the Watch must be increased, if the 
building was to be properly patrolled 
during the daytime and the anxious hours 
of the night, and so—in response to a re- 
quest from Mr. Godfrey Allen—the 
R.I.B.A. sent out a call for volunteers, 
‘Men from 40 to 60 who can walk up stairs 
and not fear heights are those we call for’. 
It was to be their task to keep watch 
through the nights and so relieve the cathe- 
dral staff. The call was answered by several 
architects, who joined themselves to a band 
of watchers numbering, from start to 
finish, some 285 persons. But for the 
Watch it is certain that the cathedral would 
have suffered grave harm, if not destruc- 
tion, from the many incendiary bombs that 
es on it and would have started disastrous 

res. 

Incendiary bombs, destructive though 
they could be, were not perhaps so much 
a matter of dread to the Watch as the 
possibility of high-explosive bombs falling 
on the fabric, for—quite apart from senti- 
mental reasons, deep-rooted though they 
are in the hearts of all Londoners—it was 
needful to lessen the chances of serious 
damage to the structure, because repairs 
would not be easy during the difficult war 
period. For many years past the cathedral 
staff had been continuously at work on 
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maintenance, apart from the major opera- 
tions carried out during the years 1925-30 
to the piers supporting the dome, and it 
was obvious that the staff would be over- 
whelmed if really serious damage were to be 
caused by enemy action, and so the nights 
of intensive air attack were nights of 
anxiety to the Dean and Chapter and to the 
Watch. 
Damage to the Choir 
Some 13 high-explosive bombs fell near 
St. Paul’s, injuring the glass in the windows 
and pitting and scarring the masonry of the 
exterior, but on the morning of 10 October 
1940 the cathedral received its first serious 
damage of the war, when a 500 Ib. bomb 
fell on the choir, almost immediately over 
the high altar and about 60 ft. from the 
east end of the apse. It crashed through the 
outer covering of the roof, but by good 
fortune it hit and exploded on one of the 
stones forming the transverse arch that 
spanned the choir at that point, and so it 
did not penetrate into the body of the 
building. It detonated within the roof space 
and the blast lifted the timber and lead of 
the choir roof throughout its length, 
throwing the 40 ft. span king post trusses 
out of alignment, tearing up the lead 
covering and flinging it over the parapets. 
(Fig. 9.) If the bomb had fallen to the floor 
of the choir before exploding there is little 
doubt that great damage, if not destruction, 
would have been done to the choir stalls 
and the organ case. Even as it was, the 
altar was destroyed and the reredos and 
marble paving were gravely injured by 
falling masonry. (Figs. 7 and 8.) 

The first inspection of the incident 
showed that considerable damage had been 





done to the brick and stone vaulting, and 
that it was in a precarious condition owing 
to the destruction of some of the arch 
stones. (Fig. 2.) Itwas not possible to make a 
more detailed examination until some 
means of close approach to the damage 
had been constructed, and it was decided 
that a platform must be erected from 
which the affected parts could be reached. 
A platform was eventually slung from the 
roof trusses, but it was perforce a slow job 
as the staff was not only depleted but fre- 
quently had to be called off to defend the 
cathedral against renewed attacks, for 
alerts were frequent. Nor was the operation 
free from danger, as explosions of bombs 
falling in the vicinity caused more of the 
already-loosened masonry and brickwork 
to become detached. 

When the platform was in position and a 
close examination of the damage became 
possible, the fears roused by the prelimin- 
ary investigation were found to be only too 
well justified, for it was seen that the partly- 
destroyed transverse arch was in a very in- 
secure condition, and as the adjoining brick 
pendentives and saucer dome largely de- 
pended on the arch for support it was ob- 
vious that it must be reconstructed as 
soon as possible. 

It can well be understood that in 1940 
the task of reconstruction presented great 
difficulties, apart from the nature of the 
work itself. For one thing centring was 
needed, and it was desirable to use steel on 
account of the long span. But even if steel 
could be got the work of fabrication and 
erection would take some time, and the 
whole operation of providing, working, and 

Continued on page 80 
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Fig. 2: Above: looking down on the hole in the ceiling 
of the choir 


Fig. 6: Below: final touches 


: Carving the new arch 
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Fig. 5: The new transverse arch 
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7: Above: debris in front of the reredos 


ig. 8: Right: the hole in the ceiling of the choir 


ig. 9: Below: damage to choir roofing 
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fixing new arch stones would occupy many 
months, yet it was imperative that the 
weakened vault should be supported with- 
out delay, if further collapse was to be 
prevented. The first task, therefore, was to 
keep the remaining arch stones in position 
and at the same time to provide a strong 
base from which the pendentives and saucer 
dome could be supported and so prevent 
the damage spreading. 

But what materials could be used for the 
base? Timber was almost out of the ques- 
tion, as at that time it was one of the most 
difficult materials to obtain, and suitable 
alternatives were not easy to suggest. How- 
ever, a way out of the difficulty came into 
the minds of the authorities, a way that 
seemed almost providential, since it dated 
from the unforeseeing past. If the great 
piers had not been strengthened some 10 
or 12 years before, it can only be guessed 
what would have happened when the 
cathedral was shaken by explosions. For 
that work of restoration tubular scaffolding 
had been used and, its main work done, 
had been put into store for use in future 
maintenance work. Here, then, was the 
material that could be used to maintain the 
great cathedral, as its strength and ease of 
handling made it convenient for the pur- 
pose. An unorthodox use, perhaps, but one 
that fulfilled the purpose, and so rows and 
tiers of the tubing were strengthened with 
bracing and laid across the crater, their 
ends being embedded in concrete pads 
formed on the exposed ends of the broken 
arch. This structure therefore acted as a 
keystone to the arch, and from it other 
tubes were fixed to act as struts supporting 
the loose ends of the brickwork and to keep 
in place the damaged saucer dome. (Fig. 3.) 
Tubular scaffolding was also used to form 
bridges above the vaulting, to support rods 
threaded down to uphold some of the 
fractured stones below. The value of the 
expedient was proved during subsequent 
raids, for although some of the tubes were 
bent no further falls of masonry occurred. 

The tubular scaffolding did its work well, 
but the rebuilding of the Portland stone 
transverse arch (Fig. 5), and the repair of 
the adjacent brickwork and masonry, 
called for the use of a considerable quan- 
tity of steelwork, and more than 18 months 
went by before it was ready for use, but in 
August 1943 the authorities had the satis- 
faction of seeing the great new keystone 
put into position, boasted ready for 
carving. It is thought that the bomb fell on 
the former keystone, and architects looking 
up at the restored arch may take vicarious 
satisfaction in reflecting that the new key- 
stone was the gift of the architects, sur- 
veyors and builders who were members of 
the Watch. 

A few months later the missing parts of 
the brick pendentives and of the soft stone 
saucer dome were replaced, and then the 
vital work of reconstruction was completed. 
All that remained was to carve the new 
stones and to touch up Sir William 
Richmond's mosaic work, and this has now 
been finished. (Figs. 4 and 6.) When first laid 
the new stone work was in obvious con- 
trast to the surrounding work, darkened 
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Fig. 10: Damage by bomb fragments to the exterior of the east end 


by the years, but after the painting and 
gilding of the stonework had been com- 
pleted anyone who did not know exactly 
where the vaulting had been damaged 
would have some difficulty in determining 
the spot. 

Damage to the North Transept 

In the case of the north transept the damage 
was much more extensive, and the restora- 
tion work has not yet been commenced. It 
was during the night of 16 April 1941 thata 
500 Ib. high-explosive bomb fell on the 
transept and penetrated through the roof 
and vaulting. It exploded before it reached 
the floor, and the blast and fragmentation 
caused widespread damage throughout the 
cathedral. The east and west walls of the 
transept were blown several inches out of 
the vertical, and the whole of the vaulting 
in the middle aisle of the transept crashed 
to the floor and broke through into the 
crypt below, destroying the marble porch— 
which was a part of Wren’s original altar 
screen—and injuring many of the monu- 
ments, as well as doing serious damage to 
the organ pipes which were stored there. 
(Figs. 11 and 12 and 13.) Thestructure of the 
choir stalls was badly strained, but owing 
to the foresight of the cathedral authorities 
most of the Grinling Gibbons carving had 
been removed to safety, otherwise its irre- 
parable loss might have occurred. 

The task of repairing this extensive 
damage was too great to be attempted 
during the war years but, as in the case of 
the choir, it was essential to provide tem- 
porary support to the weakened portions 
of the vaulting, much of which was in a 
precarious condition. The situation did not 
lend itself to the use of tubular scaffolding 
slung from the roof; instead, a steel tower 
was erected, resting on the floor and 
reaching up to the full height of the tran- 
sept, and when this had been erected it was 
possible to remove the dangerous parts and 
to support the remainder. The pendentives 
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were then demolished, the loose stones 
were removed, and most of the projecting 
stones of the cornice were stored. There 
the work of restoration had to stop, 
awaiting more propitious times. The con- 
dition of the north transept allowed 
draughts to sweep into the main part of 
the cathedral, and as this caused discom- 
fort to worshippers and lessened the 
efficiency of the general heating system, 
screens were erected to block off the 
transept. They were constructed of absor- 
bent, non-resonant materials fixed to a 
light steel framework, and as they may 
have to remain for several years to come 
they have been designed to harmonize with 
the main architectural lines of the building. 
The Reredos and East End 

As has been stated, the bomb that fell on 
the roof of the choir sent down debris that 
gravely injured Garner's reredos, erected 
some 60 years ago, and it was obvious that 
it would be difficult to piece out the dam- 
aged work in a satisfactory manner. The 
Dean and Chapter gave prolonged con- 
sideration to the matter and, being fully 
conscious that it raised problems of archi- 
tectural policy, asked Mr. S. E. Dykes 
Bower [F] and Mr. W. Godfrey Allen to 
prepare a comprehensive report on the east 
end, bearing in mind the need for a more 
spacious sanctuary and the provision of an 
American Memorial Chapel in the apse, a 
position already promised. 

In their report Mr. Dykes Bower and Mr. 
Godfrey Allen stated that they began their 
consideration of the subject by turning 
their thoughts to what it is believed were 
Wren’s original intentions regarding the 
east end. If, as there is reason to think, Wren 
desired an uninterrupted view throughout 
the length of the cathedral, it would seem 
likely that he envisaged the altar being 
placed in a setting of some magnificence. 
According to Parentalia, Wren had in mind 
a grand and stately baldachino ‘of four 
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Fig. |!: Above: hole in transept floor 
Fig. 12: Above, right: hole in transept vaulting 
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Fig Right: damage to the transept 


pillars wreathed, of the richest Greek 
marbles, supporting a canopy hemi- 
spherical, with proper decorations of archi- 
tecture and sculpture’. 

Although Wren did not prepare a final 
design, one or two tentative sketches sug- 
gest that he gave some thought to the set- 
ting of the east end. The Dean and Chap- 
ter’s adherence to what was at that time the 
traditional arrangement of an enclosed 
choir seems to have been contrary to his 
wishes, for in the crypt no structural pro- 
vision was made for carrying an organ- 
screen across the west end of the choir, and 
it is known that Wren intended the organ 
to stand on one side of the choir, above the 
stalls. The central position on a screen 
across the west end of the choir, in which 
the organ was actually placed, blocked the 
clear view from the west end to the apse 
but, by reducing the area from which the 
altar could be seen, rendered its small 
dimensions less inappropriate than they 
would otherwise have seemed. 

It was some 150 years before a desire to 
develop the unique resources of the cathe- 
dral for congregational worship brought 
about substantial alterations; the organ- 
screen was removed and the building was 
thus opened up from end to end. Then the 
ineffectiveness of the small altar became 
evident, its plainness being an anti-climax 
after the sumptuous fittings of the choir. 
The present reredos was designed to 
remedy these defects, but for several 
reasons it has never been considered an 
entirely satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. When severe war-damage was seen to 
entail the question of costly reparation, its 
retention became matter for serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Dykes Bower and Mr. Godfrey 
Allen therefore gave thought to an alterna- 
live treatment of the east end, bearing in 
mind the views of the Dean and Chapter, 
and their conclusion is that the damaged 
reredos should be removed and a new high 
altar erected, surmounted by a baldachino 
Or cibo ium. 
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Fig. 14: Plan showing position of proposed new 


The proposals are illustrated in Figs. 14 
and 15, which show a preliminary design 
that has been approved by the Dean and 
Chapter and by the Royal Fine Arts 
Commission. It includes the chief items of 
Wren’s ideal—the wreathed columns, the 
canopy, and the rich decoration and sculp- 
ture. The materials suggested are white 
marble for the altar and base of the columns 
and oak above, toned to harmonize with 
the stalls and organ-case and richly embel- 
lished with gilding. Study of the design will 
show that the sweep of the apse will be very 
little hidden from view, as it will be seen 
between the columns. The architects re- 
commend that the baldachino should stand 
centrally under the coffered arch which 
separates the apse from the most eastern 
bay of the choir, and that it should be 
oblong rather than square on plan, to con- 
form with the proportions of the bay. 

It is also suggested that the new altar 
should be placed on five steps instead of 
the present seven, the steps being so 
grouped that the whole of the floor area in 
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no steps leading to the choir, and the 
lowest level of the stalls stood on what was 
a raised plinth, which was covered when the 
level of the choir floor was raised three 
steps. It would not be practicable to return 
exactly to Wren’s arrangement, but it is 
suggested that the level of the floor be re- 
duced by one step and that the sanctuary 
floor be similarly reduced from four steps 
to three. The new floor of the choir would 
be paved in black and white marble. 

The opening up of the apse would make 
it desirable to secure uniformity in the 
materials of the main pilasters of the arcade 
by substituting stone for the white and 
green marble with which the apse and east- 
ern bay respectively were refaced as part of 
the 19th century decoration of the choir. 
American Memorial Chapel 
Definite proposals for the American 
memorial chapel have not yet been made, 
but presumably it is intended that the 
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high altar and baldachino 
the easternmost bay of the choir would be chapel shall be in the nature of a shrine 
unobstructed, in order to give ample room where visitors can meditate and pray. Ii 
for ceremonial. In Wren’s time there were will contain its own altar and a Roll o 


Honour on a detached lectern, but only 2 
few seats. The lower part of the apse walls 
below the windows would be panelled | 
oak, but with that exception none of the 
furnishings would show beyond the balda- 
chino. The merging of the apse with the 
choir would take away the feeling of con- 
striction now given by the high walls of the 
reredos and would enhance both the beaut 
and the usefulness of the chapel, as 0 
special occasions a congregation could si 
in the choir and join in the ceremonies with 
out feeling a sense of separation. 

The proposed general re-disposition ¢ 
the east end suggested by the architects 
that which in their judgment is appropriate 
most in accord with what is known 0! 
Wren’s wishes, and best calculated to mak 
the high altar and sanctuary worthy of St 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

The picture on the front cover wa 
specially drawn by Alan Sorrell. F. W 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. 


The following bodies deal with specialized 


branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8641-46. 


National Building Studies. The D.S.I.R. 
have now published Technical Paper No. 2, 
‘A survey of noise in British homes’, pub- 
lished by H.M.S.O. at 9d. net. The booklet 
records the results of a study made by the 
Social Survey for the Building Research 
Station, with the object of getting informa- 
tion about the incidence of complaints of 
noise in houses and flats, as a guide to the 
direction in which experimental work at 
the Station should proceed. Mr. Dennis 
Chapman was responsible for the survey, 
and Mr. W. A. Allen [A] worked with him. 

The results of the survey are considered, 
and many are put in the form of percentage 
tables under the headings ‘Notice’, ‘Are 
troubled’, ‘Sleep is disturbed’, figures being 
put in against various noises such as 
‘cistern’, ‘children playing in other rooms’, 
‘wireless’, ‘doors banging’, and so on. A 
point brought out by the replies to ques- 
tions is that the noise of a radio, though 
‘noticed’ by the largest proportion of per- 
sons, is considered less troublesome than 
‘banging of doors’. In the comparison of 
buildings, noise is found to trouble about 
one person in four in houses, one in three 
in old-fashioned flats, and two in three in 
flats of modern construction. 

A comparison of the different types of 
dwellings shows significant differences with 
certain sounds, but these appear to be the 
result of the location of the different types 
rather than the insulation quality of their 
Structure. 

It must have been difficult to assess the 
actual weight of the grievances, because the 
same noise will worry some persons more 
than others, and may vary according to the 
state of health at the time, just as pain is 
interpreted differently by various indivi- 
duals. 


Building Science. Requests are often re- 
ceived for copies of lectures given under the 
auspices of the Architectural Science 
Board, but latterly the paper position has 
prevented reprints being made. It has, 
however, been found possible to publish 
some of the earlier papers, and these have 
now appeared in book form under the 
title ‘Building Science’. The book has 
been edited by Mr. D. Dex Harrison [A] 
and has been produced by George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., price one guinea. The 
papers were designed to give an outline 
of the chief advances that had been made 
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on the technical side of architecture. The 
book is not intended to be a textbook, but 
rather a series of advanced notes on sub- 
jects covering a fairly wide field, collected 
and presented in a convenient form. There 
are 14 papers and 75 reproductions, as well 
as graphs and diagrams. It is hoped that 
this volume may be followed by others in 
which later A.S.B. lectures will appear, 
when the publication position is more 
favourable than it is at present. It is at 
least a beginning in the very desirable 
effort to bring within one cover information 
now spread about in several directions. 


Certification Marks. Now that so many 
articles are being made to a certain 
standard the wish has been expressed that 
there should be some easy and obvious way 
of telling that the article does, in fact, 
comply with the standard. This wish is in 
no way meant to doubt the integrity -of 
manufacturers, but merely to give the 
quick assurance that the hallmark does in 
the case of silver. It is, therefore, of interest 
to learn that the British Plastics Federation 
have evolved a ‘Plastics Mark’ (Fig. 1), 
which is intended to assure that the 
materials and articles bearing the imprint 
have been correctly manufactured accord- 
ing to the relevant British Standards 
Specification. This certification has been 
developed from a scheme agreed between 
the British Plastics Federation and the 
British Standards Institution. 
Applications for licences, applicable to 
products for which B.S.Ss. are available, 
must be addressed to the B.S.I. or to the 
British Plastics Federation. The factories 
concerned will then be visited by B.S.I. 
inspectors to find out whether there are 
proper testing facilities. The B.S.I. Mark 
sub-committee will then consider each 
application on its merits and, with the 
inspector’s report before them, decide 
whether the proposed testing arrangements 
are satisfactory, or need modifications. 
The regulations laid down for licensing the 
use of the mark are very stringent and are 
backed by the approval of the Board of 
Trade. It is a long-term policy, and will, of 
course, take some time to come into 
universal use, but it is already in operation 
for pheno-formaldehyde and _— urea- 
formaldehyde moulding powders, which 
will be sent out in containers secured with 
an appropriate seal. In Fig. 1 the entwined 
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Fig. 1: The Plastics Certification Mark 


BS indicates ‘British Standard’, and the 
BPF ‘British Plastics Federation’. The 
blank space on the right will be filled with 
the manufacturer’s code letters and the 
specification number. 


Formica. In the January 1948 issue of the 
JOURNAL a short reference was made to 
formica, shown by Messrs. De La Rue 
Insulation Ltd. at the Building Exhibition 
at Olympia. At that time the material was 
imported from America, but now it is in 
production at the Company’s Tyneside 
factory, under licence, and delivery can be 
had quickly. The body of the material is 
made of numbers of sheets of kraft paper 
impregnated with urea or phenol synthetic 
resins; the top layer can be given a decora- 
tive finish resembling linen (called linette), 
onyx, and one or two woods such as walnut 
and bleached mahogany. The linette and 
onyx finishes are made in various colours. 
It is the actual top finish that is the im- 
portant point, as it is produced by a resin, 
on the secret list, that gives a glass-like 
surface which Messrs. De La Rue say is 
the hardest known to science in this class. 
There are two grades, the standard, which 
will withstand most things, including the 
stubbing-out of cigarettes; and the special 
grade which will allow a cigarette to lie and 
burn out on it, and in both cases stains can 
be removed with a damp cloth. 

In the 2 in. thickness the material has 
the decorative finish on both sides in order 
to counteract the pull of the two types 0! 
resin used, and so make it a self-supporting 
sheet. Although the first cost is far from 
being cheap, the qualities of the material 
suggest its use for wall panelling, table and 
counter tops, and so on, as a damp cloth 
is not a very costly item, and that is all 
that is needed to keep formica looking like 
new. It is produced by Messrs. De La Rue 
Insulation, Ltd., of Imperial House, 84/86 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Thickness, +; in., } in., 3 in. double sided. 
Respective prices, 4s. per sq. ft.; 6s. 3d 
and 7s. 6d. for standard grade. 

Special grade, 7d. per sq. ft. extra in all 
cases. 


British Standards. The following Standart 
has been published: B.S.1478:1948. Bend- 
ing dimensions of bars for concrete reil- 
forcement. This Standard has been pit 
pared in an endeavour to secure uniformit) 
of practice in the dimensioning and bending 
of the bars. Bending tolerances and the 
minimum hook are also specified. Price 25, 
post free. 
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Practice Notes 
Edite:: by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Agricultural Cottages 
(Development Charge). In answer to a ques- 
tion the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning replied: Agricultural cottages are 
not in law exempt from development 
charge, but where a subsidy is payable 
under ‘he Housing (Financial and Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1946, the 


' charge is not collected while the cottage is 


reserved for members of the agricultural 
population. If the cottage ceases to be so 
reserved the charge becomes payable. It is 
for this reason, and not for record pur- 
poses, that the charge has to be assessed. 
(16 November 1948.) 


Central Land Board (Compensation Fund). 
In answer to a question the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning replied: I am 
aware of and approve the advice given to 
buyers of land in the Central Land Board 
pamphlet ‘House 1’ to which the hon. 
Member presumably refers. A sale at 
building value coupled with an assignment 
of the seller’s right to a payment from the 
£300,000,000 is unfair to the purchaser 
because he must pay a definite sum for the 
right to aspayment of unknown amount 
and because he must pay for building value 
twice over in two immediate payments (the 
purchase price and the development 
charge). The Central Land Board have not 
raised any objection to assignments which 
are independent transactions and not con- 
nected with the sale of the land concerned. 
I do not, therefore, propose to stop this 
practice. In my legal experience I have been 
aware of many reasons why, without great 
inconvenience to executors, it has not been 
possible to close an estate for a long 
period. | cannot agree that unusual incon- 


venience will be caused in this case. 
(16 November 1948.) 
Development Charge (Minister's Certi- 


ficate). Asked whether he intended to make 
provision for the hearing of representa- 
tions, evidence or argument, in difficult 
cases referred to him for his certificate 
under section 80 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning replied: No. The 
burden of work arising from these cases 
makes it impossible to grant interviews 
as a matter of course, but where the 
position cannot readily be explained by 
letter my Department will grant an inter- 
view. (16 November 1948.) 


Development Charges (Cottages). In answer 
{0 a question the Parliamentary Secretary 
0 the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning replied: So long as the cottage is 
reserved for members of the agricultural 
population the Central Land Board do not 
collect development charge. The term 
agricultural population’ as defined in the 
Housing Acts includes a retired agricul- 
ss worker and his widow. (23 November 
) 
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War Damage Claims (Loss of Rent). Asked 
whether he would introduce legislation to 
permit compensation in cases of war 
damage for loss of rent because of delays 
in rebuilding beyond the control of the 
owner, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied: No, Sir. I am afraid that this is one 
of many types of loss which must be 
regarded as outside the field of public 
compensation. (23 November 1948.) 


Central Land Board (Circular). Asked 
whether he would explain the meaning of 
the sentence in paragraph 3 in the circular 
issued by the Central Land Board entitled 
‘Advice on buying and selling a site for 
building a house’, which states that the 
amount will in any case be related to the 
circumstances of the owner of the land on 
1 July 1948, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replied: The payments from the 
£300 million are to be made in respect of 
interests in land, whether freehold or lease- 
hold, existing on 1 July 1948, which have 
suffered depreciation due to the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. The Act pro- 
vides that the Treasury scheme, which will 
distribute the payments, may have regard 
to the development value of such interests 
or to other circumstances affecting those 
interests. In either case the interest referred 
to is that of the person owning on 1 July 
1948. The treatment of the claim and the 
amount of the payment would be un- 
affected by any assignment to some other 
person of the right to receive the payment. 
The Chancellor added that the word ‘cir- 
cumstances’ means those which rule on 
1 July 1948, and not the circumstances 
which might rule at some future date, and 
it refers to factual and not financial circum- 
stances. (23 November 1948.) 


War Damage Repairs (Bye-laws). Asked 
whether he was aware that the War 
Damage Commission is only prepared to 
replace damaged structures as they pre- 
viously existed and not in accordance with 
modern bye-laws; and whether in approved 
cases when severe hardship would other- 
wise be inflicted he is prepared to waive 
such bye-laws, the Minister of Health 
replied: If work, in addition to mere 
replacement for which the War Damage 
Commission are in a position to pay, is 
necessary to ensure compliance with the 
building bye-laws, I am ready, on appli- 
cation from the local authority concerned, 
to consider relaxation of the bye-laws 
under the provisions of section 63 of the 
Public Health Act, 1936. (25 November 
1948.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE LAW OF DEFAMATION. The 
Report of this Committee has now been 
published, and may be of interest to archi- 
tects in relation to architectural criticism. 
It appears that an expression of opinion if 
honestly held, and providing it does not 
impute corrupt or dishonourable motives, 
may be published, and in the event of an 
action for defamation a defence of ‘fair 
comment’ would be available. An honest 


opinion in criticism of an architectural 
design, however unorthodox, would appear 
to be allowable, providing it is confined to 
design. 

In cases where there is partly an ex- 
pression of opinion and partly a statement 
of facts, then it would appear that the 
defence must show that the words com- 
plained of are true in substance and in fact. 
This type of case would be where both the 
design and the material are the subjects of 
the architect’s criticism, or where only the 
material or a method of construction is 
concerned. If one of the statements of fact 
is incorrect the Report states that the de- 
fence may fail, even though it is a minor 
and apparently unimportant detail. It adds 
further that it is for the Court to rule 
whether a statement is capable of being 
regarded as fact or not, but subject to this 
ruling the decision as to what is fact and 
what is an expression of opinion, i.e. com- 
ment, lies with the jury. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
greatest care is mecessary where the 
criticism is related to or based on facts; but 
where the criticism is only one of opinion 
in matters of design the critic is free to 
express his opinion, providing it is honestly 
held and does not impute dishonourable 
motives. 

The Report may be obtained at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price Is. net. 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING ACT 1947. Section 13 of this Act 
gives the Minister power to make Develop- 
ment Orders, and section 14 enables him 
by the Order to regulate the manner in 
which applications for permission to 
develop land are to be dealt with by local 
planning authorities. 

The Minister has made the Town and 
Country Planning (General Development) 
Order, 1948 (S.I. 1948, No. 958), and by 
Article 5 (3) of that Order the local 
planning authority must give notice to the 
applicant of their decision or of the refer- 
ence of the application to the Minister 
within two months from the date of the 
receipt of the application. 

If a person desires to appeal against a 
decision of the local planning authority or 
of their failure to give notice of their 
decision or of the reference of the appli- 
cation to the Minister, the Order states that 
such an appeal must be lodged within one 
month of receipt of notice of the decision, 
or of the expiry of the two months from 
the date of the receipt of the application 
by the local planning authority. 

By the Second Schedule to this Order 
the form of the notification to be sent to the 
applicant on receipt of his application is 
set out, and is as follows: ‘Your application 
for planning permission dated ——— has 
been received, and if on —— (the expiry 
of the two months) you have not been given 
notice by the local planning authority of 
their decision, you are entitled, unless the 
application has already been referred by 
the authority to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, to appeal to the 
Minister in accordance with section 16 of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
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by notice served within one month of that 
date’. This notification is now being given 
by the local planning authority in acknow- 
ledgment of an application for planning 
permission. 

Under the 1943 Interim Development a 
two months’ ghastly silence on the part of a 
local planning authority was deemed to be a 
refusal of the application, and though 
somewhat irksome it was clear that there 
was a refusal. 

Under this Order the position is some- 
what confusing to the lay mind, because 
Article 5 (3) obliges the local planning 
authority to make their decision known to 
the applicant within two months from the 
receipt of the application. But the notifi- 
cation given in the Second Schedule to the 
Order appears to revert to the position 
under the 1943 Act, and having once given 
this notification the ball is then with the 
applicant, and the local planning authority 
can sit back and enjoy the scenery. 

But Article 5 (4) of the Order requires the 
local planning authority to state their 
reasons in writing where they decide to 
grant permission subject to conditions or 
to refuse permission, and then the Second 
Schedule to the Order gives the notification 
that is to be sent to the applicant with the 
refusal of planning permission or on the 
grant of permission subject to conditions. 

Presumably this is all quite clear to the 
legal mind, but an architect should keep a 
special calendar so that he can mark the 
expiration of two months from the date of 
the receipt of the local planning authority’s 
notification under the Second Schedule, 
and immediately thereafter lodge an appeal 
to the Minister. Unless an appeal is so 
lodged within one month then any right of 


appeal under section 16 of the Act is lost, 
but the Minister may extend the time. The 
ground of appeal after a silence of two 
months is the failure of the local planning 
authority to give notice of their decision or 
of the reference of the application to the 
Minister. 

It is interesting to note that section 16 (4) 
of the Act provides that a Development 
Order may establish an _ Independent 
Tribunal to hear appeals from the decision 
of a local planning authority relating to the 
design or external appearance of buildings 
or other similar matters. This present Order 
makes no provision for such an_ Inde- 
pendent Tribunal. 


TEMPORARY PLANNING PERMIS- 
SIONS. Under section 23 of the Act a 
local planning authority can serve an 
‘enforcement notice’ on the owner and 
occupier of land where, since 1 July 1948, 
development has taken place without 
planning permission or where planning 
permission has been granted with con- 
ditions but the conditions have not been 
observed. Such a notice must be served 
within four years of the development being 
carried out, and it is this provision that has 
given rise to a suggestion that the Act 
requires amendment. An ‘enforcement 
notice’ may require the land to be restored 
to its condition before the development 
took place, and if a temporary planning 
permission has been granted for any period 
over four years then unless the local 
planning authority take action within four 
years of the development being carried out 
it appears that they will have lost the right 
to exercise their powers under section 23; 
that is to say they could not then by an 





‘enforcement notice’ require, for instang 
the removal of temporary buildi: gs fy, 
which a planning permission ha:. bee 
given for a limited period of ten y-ars, |; 
may be that the planning authorit) cou 
require removal of the temporary building 
under section 26, but this might invohg 
payment of compensation under section 
27 


The above considerations apply to un. 
authorized development carried out aft 
1 July 1948, but there are provisions in the 
Act enabling the local planning authori 
to deal with development carricd ow 
before that date in contravention of 
planning control. In these cases enforce. 
ment action can be taken under section 75 
provided it is taken within three years from 
1 July 1948, and the powers are then 
exercised under section 23. 

If, however, the contravention of 
planning control was carried out between 
3 September 1939 and 26 March 1946 i 
may be that the provisions of the Building 
Restrictions (War-time Contravention; 
Act, 1946, would apply, in which cas 
action can be taken by the authority during 
five years from 26 March 1946. 

The varying periods during which the 
local planning authority must take action 
should be noted, so that it may be clear 
under which section of the Town ani 
Country Act powers are being exercised, 
or whether the Building Restrictions Ac 
is the one concerned. This latter Act wai 
epitomized in the JOURNAL for May 1946 
at page 302, and the guidance given t 
local authorities by the Minister of Health 
in connection with their powers under this 
Act will be found in the JOURNAL for 
October 1946, at page 558. 





Correspondence 


THE GOLDEN SECTION OR GOLDEN 
CUT 

Sir,—An Associate R.I.B.A_ has spoken to 
me about a letter you received from Mr. 
J. C. Holmes—a student—and published 
in the November JOURNAL. He expressed 
surprise that such an exhibition of pre- 
cociousness should have appeared to 
lower the general progressive standard 
of excellence which our JOURNAL usually 
displays. 

The letter certainly shows an absence of 
that quality of ‘Manners’ which ‘makyth 
Man’, as well as considerable carelessness. 
These shortcomings make the letter an 
unworthy contribution to the ‘Institute’s 
functions as a learned Society’, which your 
correspondent acknowledges but fails to 
observe. 

In his first paragraph th2 writer of the 
letter gives a false impression by referring 
to himself as an ‘architect’. As a member 
of the Architects’ Registration Council | 
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would point out that if he were ‘practising 
under the title of Architect’ he would be 
committing an offence against the Regis- 
tration Act, which is punishable by law. 
It is, therefore, undesirable for anyone to 
refer to himself as an ‘architect’, especially 
in the Press, until he is entitled to do so 
through registration, after having passed 
the necessary qualifying examinations. One 
can only assume that the ‘other architects’ 
besides himself to whom he refers are 
fellow students, so I draw attention to the 
above point in the hope that by doing so 
I shall deter other students from falling 
into the same error. 

The surname of Jay Hambidge, of 
America, should not be spelt with an ‘r’ 
in it. Had the writer known more of the 
work of Mr. Hambidge he might have 
recalled what he told us in The Diagonal 
(published in 1919-20), namely, that 
‘Robert Fletcher, who completed the biblio- 
graphy of man measurement statistics for 
the Provost-Marshal’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington, found 115 published schemes of 
proportion, described among the different 
nations thus: Italy 33, Germany 22, 
Belgium and Holland 13, Spain 5, France 
25, England 16, United States 1; this up 
to 1883. Since that many other works have 
appeared’. The critic should then have 
argued that if this is true of the human 


figure it must, surely, also be true of 
architectural composition. In such 2 
thought he would have been quite right 

The fascinating feature about set square 
geometry is that it provides dozens ani 
dozens of different ways of dividing a lin 
into any number of required parts—no 
necessarily equal parts—as also dozens 0! 
ways of triangulating the elevations 0 
buildings to arrive at the same result. Ii 
the writer of the letter will compare th 
illustration of the Parthenon, to which te 
refers, with that of my father’s in TH 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL of 18 June 1940 hi 
eyes will be opened as regards what I havi 
said, and he will be able to find—and di 
cover for himself if he is so inclined—sti 
further ways of arriving at the proportion 
of the Parthenon. This example of th 
Parthenon illustrates forcibly the wor: 
derful freedom of procedure which the us 
of set squares permits as a foundation fo 
mathematically controlled proportions as: 
motive for architectural compositions. 

If Mr. Holmes will. pursue this subj 
with an open mind in the true spirit 0 
studentship he will find there is much mot 
to learn about it than he knows at preset 
—Yours faithfully, 


A. LEONARD ROBERTS !f 
Hon. Secretary, R.1.B.A 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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ECO OMICS OF HOUSE HEATING 


Sir,— his article in the November JOURNAL 
is mos: clearly written, and the result of 
very p.instaking work. The following re- 
marks are in no way a criticism of the 
authors nor of those carrying out the 
experi ent, but they do disagree with the 
terms of reference (i.e. the Egerton Report) 
and the objective of the trials. 

The main object of a house is to provide 
‘human comfort’ at the least total cost 
over a term of years. Before the war we 
used over 60 million tons of coal for 
|2 million houses, i.e. 5 tons per house 
average Of which about 1 ton per house 
gave comfort value. Today we must design 
houses to use 34 to 4 tons per annum and 
get 1} to 2 tons in comfort value. The 
Egerton and Simon reports do not try to 
reduce the 60 million tons to 45 million 
but only to increase comfort. Thus the 
authors say (p. 15) ‘The object of a heating 
appliance is to heat the whole room’ 
whereas it should be to provide comfort 
to the person in the room. 

‘Humidity was not measured’, say the 
authors, though it makes all the difference 
to personal comfort and cost: especially 
is the question ignored of how much latent 
heat is lost in drying, and hence in cooling 
wall surfaces. Nor are heat losses through 
air change adequately considered. The 
therms required in a heating season for one 
air change per hour with the temperatures 
actually observed amounted to 151. These 
‘input therms’ (with coal at 8 Ibs. per therm 
and 38 per cent working efficiency, gas at 
10 per cent and electricity at 100 per cent) 
would require 13, 13 and 2? tons respec- 
tively at the mine. If human comfort be 
studied, instead of house heating, and 
hence heat used only as, when and where 
the person needs it, would this loss of heat 
be so great? Would not appliances be de- 
signed to suit their purpose better? 

The method and cost of insulation are 
not given. With proper insulation on in- 
ternal faces, the temperatures of these faces 
can be raised by perhaps 20 degrees in 
6 minutes instead of 64 minutes with plaster 
on a brick wall, with the same heat input. 
It is this method of insulation which re- 
quires costing. Personal comfort requires 
speedy heating of the internal surfaces, 
radiant heat on the feet and avoidance of 
draughts and dampness. Who cares what 
the air temperature is except where one 
sits? The conventions of heating engineers, 
trained to provide continuous heating 
throughout hotels, hospitals, etc. (justifi- 
able in such cases), are responsible for this 
wrong objective in house heating. Heating 
engineers are so accustomed to their 
formule, which are rough guides in large 
work, that they believe them to be true for 
small houses; hence the misdirection of the 
Egerton Report. 

_ We shall have to study human comfort 
In terms of 4 tons of coal average per 
annum per small house if we are to reduce 
the present vast waste of coal and at the 
Same time provide personal comfort at a 


price the householder can afford today.— 
Yours {xithfully, S. F. NEWCOMBE 
DECEMBtR 1948 


HARLOW NEW TOWN 


Sir,—Your publication of further designs 
for Harlow houses in the November 
JOURNAL provides, I think, further justifi- 
cation for Mr. Philip C. Harris’s letter in 
the same issue. However much one depre- 
cates criticizing the work of a fellow 
architect, which one must presume has 
been seriously and sincerely considered, 
some of us may wonder why, in a new town 
starting from scratch, the design of the 
houses must also start from scratch, dis- 
carding entirely all the accumulated tra- 
ditions of genial homeliness and comfort 
which in the past have made English 
housing pre-eminent. The studied avoid- 
ance of anything approaching grace or 
beauty—which seems to be the first con- 
sideration—may provide results which are 
exhilarating to the young, but they are very 
exhausting to their elders: most’ of us still 
demand some semblance of comeliness in 
our houses. 

I can guess the reason for the ‘origin- 
ality’ of the freak angles of the porches, on 
page 9, for I, too, was once young; but 
why the skewed staircase? There must be 
some reason. As an old backwoodsman, 
I am longing to be told.—Yours faithfully, 

A. EDGAR BERESFORD [F] 


Sir,—Mr. Philip Harris’s lament in the 
November JOURNAL on the appearance of 
Harlow New Town must have caused many 
earnest supporters of contemporary archi- 
tecture to regret such an outburst of 
reactionary cynicism by a responsible mem- 
ber of the profession. 

Surely Mr. Harris realizes that the 
minority to which he refers wield their 
esthetic control through the workings of a 
democratic system which he would be 
quick to defend, and that they therefore 
represent that ‘very large number’ which 
he says ‘will not pay for the scheme with 
undiluted joy’. 

Looking at the proposed civic centre it 
is difficult to see anything which will offend 
the sentiments of the ‘large number who 
still cherish grace in the arts’. On the 
contrary, this scheme is obviously a very 
sincere attempt to re-establish that sane 
tradition of building which Mr. Harris’s 
nostalgia for past beauty has done so much 
to destroy. 

As for constructive suggestions, it is 
difficult to see precisely what has been 
clearly shown by the Russians, except an 
unparalleled example of nationalistic archi- 
tectural bravado, which, unlike Harlow 
New Town, flatters the ego of the very 
large number by giving them what they can 
appreciate without any effort. Only time 
will prove the esthetic integrity and wisdom 
of the new Harlow.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN KENYON (Student) 


CONTROL OF URBAN REDEVELOP- 
MENT 


Sir,—It is noteworthy that neither of the 
two official letters on page 37 of the 
November JOURNAL makes any attempt to 
refute any of the serious, indeed calamitous, 
defects of Code control detailed in the article 
in the August JOURNAL. 


The assurance of Mr. Beaufoy to the 
effect that the Ministry booklet is intended 
to be merely suggestive is both welcome 
and timely. Without it official advice as to 
the indirect control of overbuilding by 
daylight code, instead of direct dimen- 
sional control as heretofore, would be only 
too liable to be interpreted as directive; 
both by local authorities drafting town 
planning schemes and by officials approving 
or disallowing them. This is the more 
probable because so much of the remainder 
of the excellent booklet is clearly wise, 
well considered and obviously incontro- 
vertible. 

Still more welcome, however, would be a 
specific official promise that central urban 
town planning schemes would be con- 
sidered, and possibly. approved, if they de- 
layed making Code control obligatory 
until it had survived the test of voluntary 
adoption by wise ground landlords owning 
suitable large urban sites, as in the town 
planning scheme for the City of London. 

Last year this scheme was reported to 
have been warmly approved officially. 
According to the official booklet, all that 
is left to the discretion of local authorities 
are the two points: 

(a) the extent of restriction by Floor Space 
Index (without any information as to 
whether F.S.I. figures should or should not 
include basements) and/or, top lit ground 
floors; and 

(b) very wisely, whether Code control 
should, or should not, be measured by the 
official ‘height indicators’ which have been 
criticized as incorrect and misleading. 

For details of the vital obligations of the 
daylight code, under which the criticisms 
arise, readers are referred to the article by 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Crompton of the B.R.S. 
in the JOURNAL of 1947, Vol. 54, pp. 491 to 
499. This article, which modestly describes 
itself only as a ‘study’, is quite final and 
decisive as to the degree of amenity as re- 
gards natural lighting to be available in all 
offices (1 per cent daylight factor at table 
height 12 ft. back) and the somewhat 
extraordinary fenestration through which 
this is to be attained (windows 10 ft. by 
10 ft. and 3 ft. apart). 

The letter of Mr. Beaufoy asks for more 
constructive suggestions. An attempt 1s 
made in the BUILDER of 19 November to 
supply these.—Y ours faithfully, 

WALDRAM IL] 


PERCY J. 
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The permanent smoke haze of any British town is by custom and ignorance regarded as inevitable. Yet it wastes ten million tons of coal a year 


The Architect and the Smoke Problem 


By Arnold Marsh, M.Sc.Tech., M.Inst.F. 
General Secretary, National Smoke Abatement Society 


THIS ARTICLE, to be quite frank, is a plea for 
the co-operation of the architect in the 
fight for the ending of the smoke nuisance 
and the restoration of urban cleanliness. 
Every architect must be at least sym- 
pathetic towards these aims, and, recog- 
nizing the effects of atmospheric pollution 
on his own work, is doubtless willing to 
give it his passive support. But the time has 
now arrived when, it is felt, he could very 
usefully lend a more active hand. 

For support of this plea it will not be in- 

appropriate to refer to the excellent Report 
of a Smoke Abatement Sub-committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
made in 1927. This was a sub-committee of 
the Science Standing Committee, and its 
report was approved by the Council of the 
Institute and published in 1929. Naturally 
progress made during the 20 years since 
then has made some of its recommenda- 
tions out-of-date, but one in particular may 
be quoted: 
‘The Royal Institute of British Architects 
might with advantage organize means to 
‘inform the public, and suggest remedies 
and support any action which would 
remedy the evil of the smoke nuisance.’ 

There is no need, here, to go into a 
detailed indictment of smoke. We all know 
that health suffers by the life-long breathing 
of polluted air and by the serious loss of 
sunlight and daylight in our towns. We can 
see, too, how amenities are degraded and 
squalor is intensified by the gloom and dirt; 
and the architect knows only too well how 
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grime and acids blacken, erode and dis- 
figure his work. Indeed, the danger is that 
all this is so commonplace, so ‘normal’ to 
this country, that it is accepted as natural 
and inevitable. 

To these more familiar penalties for per- 
mitting the anachronism of smoke must 
now be added some that, if not actually 
new, have today greater force than ever 
before. That is, in our straitened economic 
position, we simply can not afford the con- 
tinuous and heavy expense of the nuisance, 
whether it is measured in terms of money, 
materials, or labour. Nor, above all, can 
we afford the waste of coal through in- 
efficient combustion, of which smoke is the 
visible and outward sign. No less than 23 
million tons of combustible carbonaceous 
material escape as smoke each year, to- 
gether with an even greater loss of fuel in 
the form of invisible combustible gases. 
Altogether, probably some 10 million tons 
of coal a year are lost as smoke and with 
smoke—a quantity that could more than 
tip the scale in our production drive. 

It is obvious, however, that there is little 
point in deploring smoke and castigating 
all concerned for allowing it to continue 
unless there are at the same time positive 
and practicable proposals for remedying 
the evil. The answer is that there are avail- 
able today all the means for a steady, pro- 
gressive drive for the complete abolition 
of smoke—not by any panacea, not by 
anything that can be done rapidly and with 
little effort, but by a series of technically 


sound measures that, if applied with deter- 
mination, common-sense and under a co- 
ordinated plan, can in the course of a de- 
cade or two truly clean the face of Britain 


The Programme for Reform. To descritk 
these measures in a short article means the 
severest condensation. The main under 
lying principle is that bituminous coa 
which is responsible for the smoke pro- 
duction, should be burned only under 
correct, controlled and approved cond: 
tions. Otherwise it must be replaced b 
smokeless mediums—the coal carbonizi- 
tion products of gas, coke and semi-coke 
the natural smokeless coals, electricity, an 
piped heat as in district heating. 

In industry, the abolition of all smok 
and other forms of atmospheric pollutio 
must necessarily be a gradual proces 
Where it is economic for raw coal still to & 
used there must be a steady improvemet! 
in the efficiency of the plant, in the skill anc 
care with which it is handled, and in th 
cleaning, sizing and quality of the coal used 
Instead of the law inflicting penalties alte’ 
smoke has been produced, as it does unde 
our present ‘stable door’ legislation, what 
now sought is power to prevent the cond: 
tions that give rise to smoke—first by tf 
quiring that all new and altered install 
tions shall be approved beforehand by: 
competent authority; later by the licensit 
of bituminous coal for use only in approve 
plant. At the same time measures to pr 


vent grit emission, and in large installation f 
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sulphur acids emission, must be developed. 
Until much outworn and out-of-date in- 
dustrial plant can’ be replaced some smoke 
emission will continue, but the important 
factor at the moment is to prevent new 
sources from coming into existence. A few 
special problems may remain for a longer 
time—the railways, for example, can never 
be completely smokeless until they have 
been completely electrified or otherwise 
converted. The non-industrial uses of fuel— 
the warming of buildings, cooking, and so 
on, are comparatively simple problems. 
Since at least one-half of the trouble is 
due to domestic smoke, this source has to 
be tackled as resolutely as the industrial, 
difficult and complex though it is. The whole 
question is closely bound up with, and 
indeed forms part of, the broader problem 
ofmaking our homes warmer, cleaner, and 
more comfortable with a less extravagant 
use of fuel, and for a full statement of the 
policy needed reference may be made to the 
excellent report on Domestic Fuel Policy 
(the Simon Report) of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power. What is required for domestic 
smoke abolition, in order of time, is: (a) 
the maximum economic utilization of gas 
electricity, and district or block heating in 
all new houses; (6) where solid fuel is re- 
tained, the installation of the new, im- 
proved types of stove and controllable open 
lires Only, with a prohibition of the further 
manufacture of inefficient types; (c) the 
gradua! replacement of obsolete appliances 
IN existing houses; and (d) the increased 
production of solid smokeless fuels leading 
inally to the disuse of bituminous coal for 
all domestic purposes. 
Smokeless Zones. It will clearly be possible 
0 attain complete smokelessness in 
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Left: typical example of smoke damage to masonry. Above: view in King Street, Manchester, 
taken shortly after the completion of the Midland Bank building in 1935. Next to it on the right is 
the Atlas Building (1929) and on the extreme right the Ship Canal Building (1927). Both these 
buildings when erected were as clean as their new neighbour and they show clearly the blackening 
resulting from six and eight years’ exposure to a smoke laden atmosphere 


selected areas long before it can be done 
for the whole country, and the need for 
such selection and concentration has led to 
proposals for the setting up of smokeless 
zones. At first such zones need only be 
small, and central areas, new housing and 
industrial estates, rebuilt blitzed areas, 
new towns, and so on, are for various 
reasons suitable beginnings. But the whole 
purpose of smokeless zones is that they 
should be able to expand and meet, and 
eventually cover whole cities and conur- 
bations. 

None of these proposals, as_ briefly 
sketched, is mere theory. ‘Prior approval’ 
of new installations has for many years 
been successfully applied in U.S. cities and 
elsewhere; the control of bituminous coal 
and its prohibition in non-approved appli- 
ances—including domestic—is in force in 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, 
cities which are, in effect, becoming smoke- 
less zones. New local legislation in this 
country—for the City of London, Man- 
chester, Coventry, Preston, and Salford so 
far—has already put smokeless zones and 
prior approval on our own statute book. 
But this is only a beginning: much more 
needs to be done before new general legis- 
lation can be secured and smoke abolition 
integrated, as it should be, in a national 
fuel policy designed to ensure the best 
possible use being made of our coal re- 
sources. 

What is now needed is more study and 
discussion on the details of the various 
measures and developments needed; a sus- 
tained educational and propaganda cam- 
paign to enlighten the public and all those 
in responsible positions of both the need 
and the means for ending atmospheric 


pollution; and a co-operative effort among 
all those interested to bring into being the 
organization and legislative powers neces- 
sary to carry through the reforms. 

It is in these positive fields of action that 
the architect can, if he will, bring material 
help to the movement—a movement led so 
far only by comparatively small groups 
(although Government departments and 
local authorities are becoming much more 
concerned about it). The architect is not 
without influence, and he has a two-fold 
interest in smoke prevention; his work is 
directly injured by our failure so far to 
attain clean air, and he can do much to 
ensure that fuel-burning appliances and 
systems are of the standards required. He 
has often the opportunity for educating the 
layman, and he is listened to in all matters 
of town-planning and amenities. He could, 
in short, transform his present passive 
sympathy into a most powerful active 
alliance. 

The National Smoke Abatement Society, 
which is working in close co-operation 
with many local authorities and Govern- 
ment departments, is anxious for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to co-operate 
(as their own report, quoted earlier, 
recommended), and for members of the 
Institute, as individuals, to help in whatever 
ways may be open to them. The Society 
will be glad to send some of its reports, etc., 
to all who would like to learn more (in- 
cluding, as soon as possible, reprints of a 
paper read at its 1948 Conference at 
Cheltenham in October, on Town Planning 
and Smoke Abatement, by J. Nelson 
Meredith [F], City Architect for Bristol). 
The address of the Society is Chandos 
House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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Book Reviews 


The Home of Man, by Le Corbusier and 
Francois de Pierrefeu. Trans. of La Maison 
des Hommes, by Clive Entwistle and 
Gordon Holt. 8 in. 156 pp. text. illus. 
Architectural Press. 1948. 10s. 6d. 

Le Corbusier evidently believes that the 
best way to drive home an argument is to go 
on expounding it. He has done it once more 
in this book, but with Francois de Pierrefeu 
to help by means of a text which shows how 
two men, with a different approach to a 
subject, can arrive at the same conclusions. 
Le Corbusier provides his familiar and 
characteristic sketches, and the captions 
which remain lapidary and provocative. 

The book is valuable to students of Le 
Corbusier, because it sums up practically 
the whole of the Le Corbusier expounded 
theory on town planning, the place of the 
architect, and the relationship of planning 
and building to society and those who ad- 
minister it. Its inception, to judge by the 
preface, was in 1941. And it is particularly 
interesting to read here the programme of a 
type of building which is now going up at 
Marseilles, an actual example which will 
provide a test more fair and satisfying to 
Le Corbusier than the wide discussion of 
his theories. 

Both the authors of this book are poetic 
idealists. The question nevertheless remains 
whether humanity is likely to take to the 
way of life which is outlined in these pages. 
Some may see the shadow of a new regi- 
mentation hanging over the conception of 
these vast dwelling blocks; and the spectre 
for the inhabitants of an ennui far greater 
than Baudelaire’s. In this well-translated 
book there are not only formule and solu- 
tions, but plenty of prejudices. In this it is 
true to type; the mixture is well flavoured, 
and skilfully presented. But, like a bouilla- 
baisse, not everyone will find it palatable. 

HOWARD ROBERTSON [F] 


The Village Surveyed. [Sutton-at-Hone. ] 
By Cecil Stewart. 9 in. 171 pp. + pls. text 
illus. Arnold. 1948. 12s. 6d. 

This book is a brave attempt to face the 
problems of village planning by using as a 
test case the ‘normal’ village of Sutton-at- 
Hone in the Darent Valley of Kent. 

The future of the English village is full of 
planning problems; hitherto there have 
been few attempts to face them, and most 
of these have been doomed to failure by 
their sentimentality and lack of scientific 
method. The apparent simplicity and small- 
ness of scale of the village compared to the 
conurbation or the metropolis suggests at 
first sight that simple and empirical adjust- 
ments are all that is needed in village 
planning. This idea, as this book demon- 
Strates, is false. The small population, 
the limited area, the simple social structure 
of the village, when multiplied by the num- 
ber of villages in the country, take on a 
vastness and complexity as great as that of 
any urban area; the psychological problems 
of the village are acute and so near the sur- 
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face as to be extremely difficult to investi- 
gate; the relation between the village and a 
rapidly changing rural economy is delicate 
and not likely to be improved either by 
present tendencies of growth and decline 
or by makeshift suggestions for village 
preservation. 

This present work is the result of a 
Leverhulme Research Grant to Mr. Cecil 
Stewart. It has, I think, a certain naiveté; 
it is English, eccentric and sometimes 
prolix; but it faces straight up to all the 
difficulties; it is the work of a team; it is 
scientific, taking nothing for granted, but 
building up conclusions on what evidence 
can be collected. In the collection of evi- 
dence it appears sometimes to use a sledge 
hammer to crack a nut; but this is unfair— 
at most a slide rule has been used to do the 
multiplication table; the result in every case 
is usable. It avoids the pitfalls of nostalgia 
and preservationism. It is best where most 
planning books are worst—in the field of 
sociology. Above all, it suggests a positive 
course of action which applies to hundreds 
of English villages, although these future 
village plans could, if the regional planning 
organization were sound, pay less attention 
to the regional questions which are 
necessarily covered only sketchily in this 
book and more to the intricate and detailed 
local problems. 

PETER SHEPHEARD [4] 


Houses. Being a record of the changes in 
construction, style and plan of the smaller 
English home from medieval times to 
present day, by Margaret and Alexander 
Potter. (The Changing Shape of Things 
series.) 1) in. by 84 in. 48 pp. + endpapers. 
text illus. John Murray. 1948. 85. 6d. 
The authors of this book have traced the 
development of the English house by means 
of drawings, which are accurate in detail 
and of high artistic quality. The illustra- 
tions are so carefully chosen and so well 
drawn that they not only stimulate interest 
in design and construction, but help to 
raise the standard of taste in architecture. 
For this reason, it is hoped that this work 
will be widely used in the senior classes of 
our schools. 

Unfortunately, the excellent drawings 
have not been given the most effective 
setting—much would have been gained by 
better layout, and by the use of titles and 
headings that are more easily read and 
related to the appropriate pictures and 
captions. 

Visual presentation as a means of instruc- 
tion has its limitations; it cannot effectively 
deal with too many things at a time. In 
attempting to cover their subject as thor- 
oughly as possible, the authors have per- 
haps made too great a demand on the mind 
of the junior reader. It is doubtful, for 
example, whether the normal school-child 
could follow the description of walling and 
roofing given at the end of the book, and 
the use of technical terms in the captions 
might prove a stumbling block to easy 
understanding. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, which 
are on matters of detail, the book is of 
exceptional merit. C. B. PARKES [ZL] 


Technical Literature. Its preparati: 
presentation, by G. E. Williams. 
117 pp. Geo. Allen and Unwin 
Ts. 6d. 

Mr. Williams is head of the Edito1 
partment of the Institution of EI 
Engineers. One suspects many yi 
editorial suffering to lie behind his t 
advice to the authors of technic 
scientific papers on how they shou 
pare, write, revise, present and 

their work for publication. Althot 
writes in terms of a system of publ 
which is rather different from that 
R.1.B.A. JOURNAL and of the trade 
tectural periodicals, and is also con 
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with complicated and abstruse electrical 


symbols, 


formule and _ terminolo: 


ry, he 


gives much sound advice for the writer of 
any technical paper. For instance, he in. 
sists that the main function of a paper is to 
explain, and that this function is superior 
to mere definition or description. He gives 
sound advice on how to construct a paper, 
and is emphatic that the typescript should 
be a finished article; the pernicious and all- 
too-prevalent habit of “knocking something 
together’ and having it set in type and then 
rewriting large slabs of it in the proof stage 
is both slovenly and very expensive; the 
writer should do his thinking first. Mr 
Williams’s suggestions on the preparation 
of illustrations and their captions are sound 
and useful; editors very rarely get these 


presented in an immediately usable 


form, 


even from architects—who ought to know 
better. Few technicians realize that good 
drawing office practice is by no means the 


same thing as good illustration pr 
working drawing is 


office 
unreproduceable. 


the 
always 


indeed, 
almost 


actice; 


Mr. 


Williams himself is clearly a man of meticu- 


lous office habits (which make 


for the 


avoidance of mistakes in print) and tends 
to be severe with his contributors on some 


points which 


other editors would not 
bother about; but there is no harm in | 


stating the attributes of the perfect con- 
tributor even if such a paragon is extremely 


rare. 


A History of Architecture on the 


ERIC L. BIRD [4] 


Con- 


parative Method, by Sir Banister Fletcher. 
14th ed. 93 in. xxx + 1,033 pp. incl. pls. 
text maps. Batsford. 1948. £2 12s. 647. 

With the appearance of the 14th edition 
of this majestic work and the score of 


copies sold already past one 


hundred 


thousand, there is no need to grope for 
reasons for its popularity. The text, we 


gather, has been corrected and 


some 


historical data have been added. There are 
now more than four thousand illustrations 
—an amazing total, as the author says. A 
book that compresses the whole history 0! 
human building into less than 1,000 pages 
can hardly avoid defects. Not everyone 
will applaud Sir Banister’s choice of recent 
English architecture, and some may think 
that the combined architectural achieve: 
ments of Canada, South Africa, Australia 


and New 
50 lines, but despite a few obvious 


Zealand deserve more 


than 
short- 


comings, it remains a unique chronicle 10 


its field. £. 


R.I.B.A. 
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Decor: tive Art. The Studio Year Book: 


1943-4. Rathbone Holme and Kathleen 
M. Frost, eds. 114 in. by 8? in. 128 pp. text 


illus. S;udio Pubns. [1948.] £1 Ss. 
To m ke appropriate comment on this 


book » not easy, since its contents are very 
uneve'i. There is much good work, as 
alway: appropriately shown, but there is 


that leaves room for considerable 
disappvintment, and as an unrepentant 
member of the modern school your re- 
viewer sees with regret so much evidence 
of reversion. For while it must be admitted 
that a certain excess of austerity character- 
id its production and that lack of 
decorative exuberance was in some sense a 
loss, it is to be asked whether it is wholly 
wise to indulge a craving for decoration 
until the problems of form have themselves 
adequately been mastered. As the work 
reflects contemporary taste then it reveals 
a certain lack of discipline. 

It would be invidious to give examples 
either of excellence or of failure, as the 
reader may readily find them for himself. 
But it would perhaps be apt, as the work is 
embracing, to compare the achievements 
of the several different arts. Architecture 
then emerges very poorly, and one of the 
examples, exclusive of work in the tra- 
ditional manner, is positively bad. One 
detects a striving after something always 
new, which in an art such as this is a 
regrettable tendency. Interiors in general 
are very little better, though examples of 
fittings are often very fine. Furniture is 
mixed, as also is lighting, and one or two 
good examples are really the saving grace. 
With fabrics, tableware, metalwork and 


much 


| ceramics (sculpture excluded), it is pleasant 


tosee a very high standard, which glassware 
unhappily fails to maintain. It is by these 
arts in fact that the book is distinguished, 
as it is, as always, in format and pro- 
duction. In short, though examples fail, 
mainly no doubt through paucity, the 
work as a whole maintains its reputation, 
as an exemplar of real value. 

M. F. H. ROE [A] 


Russian Architecture, by Arthur Voyce. 
XxlvV + 296 pp. text illus. 9} in. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1948. £1 8s. 9d. 

At first glance this is a disappointing book 
because of its crude dust jacket and the 
poor quality reproduction of its  illus- 
trations—we expect to see something 
better from the publishing houses of the 
United States. But discarding the dust 
jacket for a sober binding and turning to 
the text, one’s first impressions prove to be 
misleading. Soviet architecture is often the 
subject of uninformed criticism, sometimes 
of uninformed praise, and Arthur Voyce 
has performed a useful task in giving the 
‘acts concerning the development of 
Russian Architecture pre- and _post- 
revolution, from which we may make our 
Own assessment of the present position. 
We are naturally most interested in seeing 
how socialist theory and practice influence 
architecture in the Soviet Union today, but 
Arthur Voyce shows that it is necessary to 
Study the historical background of archi- 
‘ecture ‘rom the 12th century onwards in 
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order to appreciate the reasons for the 
more recent stylistic experiments. 

Although Russian architects have in the 
past borrowed much from foreign sources 
the author does not support the popular 
theory that their architecture is little more 
than a series of barbaric variations of 
foreign examples broken only by a few 
outstanding contributions to a_ purely 
national style, such as the Church of Saint 
Basil the Blessed in Moscow, which has 
been aptly described as ‘the Garden of 
Monstrous Vegetables’. When the builders 
of Kiev and Tchernigor borrowed archi- 
tectural forms from Byzantine and 
Northern sources they gave them a 
peculiar Russian twist as strongly differ- 
entiated from their prototypes as English 
Gothic is from French Gothic. Similarly, 
the Kremlin, mainly the work of a colony of 
Italian masters, displaysa peculiarly Russian 
spirit, and is evidence of the strong influence 
of the Russian character and environment. 

Mr. Voyce’s main theme, however, is not 
of defence or attack on Russian archi- 
tecture, but an analysis of architectural 
thought and practice against the back- 
ground of social changes. The reader will 
find the review of the 19th-century experi- 
ments in style during the period, when 
industrialism and capitalism were taking 
the place of the semi-feudal order, a very 
useful introduction to the similar period of 
experiment from 1917 onwards when the 
proletariat became the patron of the Arts. 
During the last 30 years discussions on 
style have raged continuously; no country 
can boast of having had so many archi- 
tectural societies all preaching different 
doctrines, and in retrospective the decision 
of the Government in 1932 to disband 
these societies in favour of a single body 
seems a sensible knocking together of 
heads after fifteen years debate. 

Mr. Voyce ends with the question, 
‘Whither Soviet Architecture?’ and it is 
apparent from the discussions that Soviet 
architects are having today that they are 
asking themselves the same question. In 
seeking an answer they have the guidance 
of their clients, who are demanding an 
architecture which expresses their collective 
aspirations. ARTHUR LING [4] 


National Trust Guide. Buildings, by James 
Lees-Milne. Illus. by S. R. Badmin. 7} in. 
viii ++ 184 pp. + endpaper maps. text illus. 
Batsford. 1948. 7s. 6d. 

Hitherto there have been two large octavo 
volumes on the properties of the Trust— 
by J. Dixon Scott, England under Trust, 
1937, and Lees-Milne, The National Trust. 
A record, &c., 1945—each dealing with 
both natural and architectural treasures. 
There are also excellent small pamphlet 
guides to individual buildings, a set of 
which was received recently by the 
Library, and an annual pamphlet list with 
map, Freehold and leasehold properties. 
This welcome small handbook is in an 
intermediate category, dealing only with 
the buildings, with short descriptions and 
practical information. The line _ illus- 
trations are adequate, and a sketch map 
occupies two endpapers. H. V. M. R. 


The Inn and the Garden City. [Welwyn.] 
By Elizabeth G. and Gilbert McAllister. 
9} in. 46 pp. + endpaper maps. text illus. 
Batsford. 1948. 5s. 

This little book gives an interesting account 
of the provision of licensing facilities in 
the Garden City of Welwyn. 

It will, no doubt, be generally agreed 
that the problem has been extremely well 
handled at Welwyn, and it is to be hoped 
that there may be equally successful solu- 
tions in the Licensing Planning of the new 
overspill areas now being worked on by 
Local Authorities in conjunction with 
Licensing Planning Committees in the case 
of thoseareas that have suffered war damage. 

The title of the book may be misleading 
to some who might expect it to be rather 
more than an account of Licensing 
Planning on one specific estate, and it 
would seem a pity that the plans of the 
houses referred to were not included in the 
text, despite the fact that those of the two 
larger houses are already well known to 
many and can be referred to in the more 
complete works on licensing planning. 

J. V. NISBET [F] 
Visit of Captain J. E. Stone to [hospitals 
in] the United States and Canada. (King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London: 
Travel reports, No. 2.) 9} in. iii 68 pp. 
Lond. [1948.] Ls. 
The King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London finances visits by representatives of 
London Hospitals to obtain first hand in- 
formation on developments elsewhere. This 
report is the second to be published and 
represents the first part of an account by 
Captain Stone of his tour of hospitals in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. It contains valuable 
general information on hospital planning 
and construction. 


Frederick Herbert Mansford. Citizen and 
architect of London. Selections from his 
papers. Ecclesiological Society. Trans., N.S. 
Vol. i, pt. 5. [Mrs. A. R. Hatley, ed.] 84 in. 
47 pp. + pl. 1947 [1948]. 10s. 6d. 
The late F. H. Mansford [F] (1871-1946 
—cf. obituary, JOURNAL, August 1946) is 
chiefly known in architecture as the de- 
signer of Conway Hall, Red Lion Square; 
but most spare-time energy went into 
historical studies, largely for lectures to the 
(formerly St. Paul’s) Ecclesiological Society, 
and it was a happy thought to collect some 
of the most useful contributions. He was 
long an instructor at the Central School, 
and some of these lectures also are included. 
H.V.M.R. 


Approach to Architecture, by Manning 
Robertson and N. K. Robertson. 83 in. 
160 pp. + xvi pls. text illus. Arnold. 1948. 
10s. 6d. 

Based in part on Foundations of Archi- 
tecture, which the authors wrote in 1929, 
this book lightly covers a wider field. It is 
designed to stimulate the layman’s interest 
in good building in the belief that intelli- 
gent reconstruction is only possible with 
the support of a critical and informed 
public. The theme is enlivened by some 
unusually appropriate photography as well 
as by drawings by the Robertsons and 
their daughter. iC. , 
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The Work of William Kent. Artist, painter, 


designer and landscape gardener. by 
Margaret Jourdain. 11 in. 8? in. 184 
incl xiv pp. incl. (88) pls. front. 


Country Life. 1948. £2 2s. 

It is always gratifying to welcome an im- 
portant book; the present work is im- 
portant because it is the first modern, and 
therefore scientific, biographical review of 
Kent. It sets out what is known of his 
birth, life and death, and includes in the 
survey, most of what is known of his work; 
much of the latter being well illustrated by 
photographs and reproductions of draw- 
ings from the hand of Kent and those of 
his colleagues and contemporaries. 

It is doubly pleasing to be able to recom- 
mend this book not only because it is 
important, but because it is at once well 
written, scholarly and well produced; we 
can be appreciative therefore both of Miss 
Jourdain’s work and that of her publishers. 

The author includes some new facts 
about the early life of Kent; some so recent 
as only to appear on an addendum slip and 
some, of which we had forewarning, 
through the medium of an article in 
Country Life in 1944 contributed by Miss 
Jourdain. 

The book covers the work of Kent in the 
several fields in which he tried his hand; 
painting—at which he could never be said 
to be more than an indifferent performer— 
architecture and internal decoration, in 
which he is becoming more firmly recog- 
nized as a leader of his times and no mean 
exponent, and landscape gardening, in 
which he was a pioneer and a great in- 
fluence for much that followed. 

Excellent as is this book, we cannot help 
feeling that the last word has not yet been 
written on Kent and his work. There still 
seem to be gaps in our knowledge and a 
certain haziness of continuity that is due 
mainly to the lack of sufficient original 
documents from the hand of Kent himself. 
Where, for example, are his sketch books 
and studies made in Rome and Italy? 
Most of the sketches that survive are con- 
cerned with his commissioned or projected 
work in this country. There must exist, 
also, much more in the shape of corres- 
pondence about his works, agreements and 
other documents exchanged with individual 
clients and with official departments. But 
these have not yet come to light, and we 
know less of Kent and of his times as a 
result. 

Apart from one or two minor errors of 
proof-reading, which do not affect the 
facts or sense of the text, attention must be 
drawn to the somewhat arbitrary attribu- 
tions to Kent in some of the captions of the 
reproduced drawings. We would not ques- 
tion such drawings as those shown in Figs. 
5 and 6 or 10,17, 27, 109,but to suggest that 
Figs. 8, 9, 15 and many of the ‘Houses of 
Parliament’ drawings from the Soane, 
R.1.B.A., and Victoria and Albert Museum 
collections are actually drawn by Kent is 
highly doubtful. The truth of the matter 
is that it is very difficult to be certain of 
the real authorship of many architectural 
drawings; the evidence is not always. in- 
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ternal and intrinsic, and to be dogmatic in 
any particular case often calls for some 
additional evidence than that provided by 
the drawing itself. The methods of com- 
parison adopted by art historians are, of 
course, valuable but of less weight with 
architectural drawings than with those of 
less technical and freer nature. There is 
still research to be done in the collation and 
annotation of the known drawings of Kent 
and of the drawings which show works 
with which he was connected. 

Once more we must record our thanks 
to Miss Jourdain for this compilation of 
knowledge of an important artist of our 
English renaissance school. 

S. ROWLAND PIERCE [F] 


Durham Cathedral. Cathedral Books, 2. 
Intro. [text], by W. A. Pantin. 93 in. 13 pp. 
pls. folding plan text illus. Lund 
Humphries. 1948. 3s. 6d. 
Portrait of Durham Cathedral, by G. H. 
Cook. (The English Cathedrals). 114 3 in. 
61 pp., including folding plan and pls. text 
illus. Phoenix House. 1948. 12s. 6d. 
Series publications on English Cathe- 
drals have been frequent enough in the 
past, but oddly enough, photography has 
rarely yet been used, in works of general 
appeal, as a principal means of expounding 
their history and beauty of form. The two 
new books on Durham Cathedral are wel- 
come, for both are primarily pictorial 
records, buttressed by adequate, con- 
densed texts. The smaller of the two, 
Durham Cathedral, is perhaps the better 
value. Twenty-five or so admirably pro- 
duced, well-chosen views, and one or two 
line drawings illustrate the monument 
quite thoroughly and omit nothing of vital 
importance to its story; the letter-press is 
no longer than the arriving pilgrim can 
hope to absorb before nodding off in the 
hostelry bed, agreeably stimulated for the 
joys of the morrow. Though brief, the 
‘Introduction’ is a model of clarity and 
notably precise as to historical facts. 
Hodge’s ‘period’ plan, originally pub- 
lished in the BUILDER, the best of its kind 
yet made for Durham, serves to illustrate 
the dispositions. 

The second, and larger work no less 
attractively recounts the cathedral story, 
and enters more fully into the archi- 
tectural aspects of its history, explaining in 
easy terms and by diagrams the signifi- 
cance of its structural arrangements. The 
appendices defining the fundaments com- 
mon to medieval structure and style are 
less apt; too starkly elementary and trivial 
in scope to match the tastes and knowledge 
of the reader implied by the contents else- 
where. The many photographs make an 
almost exhaustive record, and they include 
some delightful general and air views. The 


reproduction is not consistently good, 
though the quality is in general high. 


There are 73 photographs; and 74 admoni- 
tions anent copyright. 

In both books the plans given are at 
variance with the text as to the antiquity 
of the Chapter House. It is said to be 
‘rebuilt’, yet the plan in the first shows it 
(correctly) as part-Norman, the second as 





wholly Norman. Both, too, legiti.natel 
belabour that wayward genius, Jame 
Wyatt, for his depredations in pari 1g the 
facades, destroying the ancient glass and 
attempting various ‘improve! tents. 
though they say nothing of the re pongi- 
bility in the matter of the Dean ang 
Chapter of the day, who must have com. 
missioned him. There were, too. other 
tentative schemes afoot: a spire on the 
central tower and a drastic reconstruction 
of the Neville Screen. 

R. A. CORDINGLEY [F) 


Report of the Kampala Extension Scheme, 
Kololo-Naguru, by E. May. (Uganda 
Government.). ob. 9} in. by 11 in. (1) 

23 pp. + pls., mostly folding. tex: illus 
(Nairobi.) 1947. 

Unlike most other African towns, Kan.- 
pala, commercial capital of the Uganda 
Protectorate, has become a garden city 
Systematic planning dates back to 1929, 
when A. E. Miriams prepared a plan for the 
area then likely to be developed, and in 
1945 the Uganda Government asked 
Ernst May, former city architect and town 
planner of Frankfurt on Main, now prac- 
tising in Kenya, to draft an extension 
scheme, which has now been published. 

In Africa the growth of industrial and 
commercial activity during the war accel- 
erated a movement from country to town 
very similar to that in England a century 
and a half ago, and Kampala is likely to 
continue to expand for some time 
Makarere College is being extended and 
has become, in all but name, the University 
College of East Africa; while 60 miles to the 
east on the Nile Falls at Jinja a large hydro- 
electric scheme will give new impetus to 
Kampala’s industrialization. 

Ernst May proposes to extend the town 
to include the slopes of two more hills. Two 
new communities are to be created, one 
predominantly for Asians and Europeans, 
the other exclusively for Africans. Most 
important and valuable feature is the sug: 
gested solution to the social problems in- 
volved in the growth of African urban 
society. Out of a new and ever-growing 
population, composed largely of peasants 
who have just escaped from the fetters 0! 
tribal custom and are completely untrained 
in citizenship, a living community has to be 
built. Ernst May shows how the town 
planner can help the administrator in this 
important creative task. He _ believes 4 
planner should organize his town in such 
way that the more primitive members 0! 
the community will through smaller socia 
units gradually be drawn into the life of the 
greater community. 

The report is more than a report on the 
Kampala Extension Scheme, Kololo- 
Naguru, it is a serious contribution to the 
small but growing body of literature 0” 
colonial town planning. A final word 0! 
praise is due to the Kenya Government! 
printer, who was responsible for tt 
report’s printing and production. The 
printing, reproduction of maps, ane 
especially the binding, are excellent. 

G. ANTHONY ATKINSON [#4 
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An Intrduction to Planning, with reference 


to the Town and Country Planning Act 
1947, -v John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S., 
Barrisi. :-at-Law. 85 in. 131 pp. Cleaver- 
Hume Press, 42a South Audley Street, 
W.1. 1948. 12s. 6d. 

The |\':7 Town Planning Act is really a 
skeletcn. the clothing of which is in the 
hands of the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, who, presumably, has 


coupons limited only by his powers under 
the Act. He provides the garments by way 
of Regulations, and so far has produced 27, 
together with 2 Directions. 

A book which deals only with the Act 
itself is therefore necessarily incomplete, 
and this volume was written before the 
Appointed Day upon which the Act as a 
whole came into operation. It must be 
read in conjunction with the Regulations 
now available which, no doubt, will be in- 
cluded in subsequent editions. 

Nevertheless, the author has clearly ex- 
plained the meaning of the sections of the 
Act, and where necessary has quoted a 
section in full. 

There is an interesting historical review 
of planning, together with an introduction 
to the present Act. There is also an Index 
of the Statutes referred to in the 1947 Act, 
which makes for easy reference. The date 
on page 98 should be July 21st not July 
3Ist. 

The book should prove useful to candi- 
dates for examination in the subject, and 
to those whose professional activities are 
concerned with town planning. 

CHARLES WOODWARD [4] 


Prestressed Reinforced Concrete, by K. 
Billig. (Reinforced Concrete Association: 
Technical Paper No. 5.) 8? in. 43 pp. text 
illus. Lond. [1947]. 5s. 

The reprint of a lecture delivered in 
November 1946 for the benefit of members 
of the Reinforced Concrete Association un- 
familiar with recent developments owing to 
war service. A general picture of the subject 
is provided in the form of a digest of pub- 
lished information. There are a number of 
explanatory diagrams and photographs. 


The Netherlands. A study of some aspects 


of art, costume and_ social life, by 
Sacheverell Sitwell. 84 in. viii 168 pp. 
pls. -- folding map text illus. Batsford. 


(1948.] 18s. 

This is a scrapbook of the Netherlands, a 
curious and faintly annoying book to read. 
The introduction and first part of a chapter 
on the Dutch water towns promises an 
interesting portrayal of this vital nation of 
traders, adventurers, explorers, scientists 
and artists, which has made so many con- 
tributions to the arts and sciences of 
European civilization, not least to archi- 
tecture and town planning. 

Fearing, however, to state the obvious, 
and ‘trying to see Holland with our own 
eyes’ (page 8), Mr. Sitwell dons blinkers 
and proceeds to hunt out and observe only 
the curious, and to notice peculiarities 
Which although perhaps of interest to 
those with an intimate knowledge of the 
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country present rather a queer picture in a 
book entitled The Netherlands no matter 
what excuse is written as sub-title. The 
author's endeavour is to get out of 
museums into the open air (page 3); yet 
there he seeks his own museum pieces and 
adorns his findings with so many references 
(notably to the ‘National Costume of 
Holland’ from which there are coloured 
reproductions), reminders of other’ lands, 
quotations from previous visitors, anec- 
dotes and asides that the picture becomes 
blurred. 

Dutch water towns are scrappily de- 
scribed; Delft an affair of ‘carillon and 
sadness’, Dordrecht the ‘phantom of what 
it used to be’, Leyden nothing but the 
Rapenburg canal, Scheveningen a lament 
for lost costume. Some patrician houses of 
Amsterdam are described in detail, but 
otherwise that wonderful example of a 
planned city differs from London in ‘that 
Amsterdam has no fogs, only sea mists, 
and in the working class suburbs there are 
flowers in every window’. 

The villages along the shores of the 
former Zuider Zee are the background for 
curious survivals of costume and religious 
observance. 

Friesland is more graphically described, 
and some examples of beautiful interiors 
displayed, -but here again the author pur- 
sues his interest for the curious. 

The chapter on Dutch gardens along the 
River Vecht and a description of the 
islands of Zeeland make better reading. 
A short note on the town of Brielle brings 
to the end a disappointing book. 

The illustrations are good in the Batsford 
tradition, but might have been better 
grouped. The map at the end would have 
been more ‘alive’ if the places visited, or, 
referred to in the text, had been emphasized 
or the author’s route been marked thereon. 

G. V. CHARLES [4] 


Drawing, Design and Craft-work, &c., by 
F. J. Glass. 4th ed. 83 in. viii + 256 pp. 
incl. pls. + pls. Batsford. 1948. 16s. 

This volume first appeared in 1920, and the 
educational press has always liked it. So 
have many teachers, for its concise note- 
book manner saves a lot of hard reading 
and thinking. In the intervening years some 
drastic revision has taken place, yet it is 
difficult to believe that the present and 
fourth edition was published this year. It 
still breathes the spirit and clings to the 
styles of its youth. 3... C; B. 


The Washingtons [Family] and the Manor 
of Warton [Lanes], by 7. Pape, F.S.A. 
8) in. 96 pp. folding map. text illus. 
Morecambe: The Visitor jnl. 1948. 7s. 6d. 

Although chiefly written for the geneo- 
logist and local historian, this is given 
architectural interest by illustrations of 
buildings in Warton and district. The 
writer is also author of Su/grave Manor 
House and the Washington Family (which 
is not in the library, though H. Clifford 
Smith’s larger Sulgrave Manor and _ the 
Washingtons, 1933, is) and other local 
studies. H. V. M. R. 


Notes from the 
Minutes 
of the Council 


MEETING HELD 9 NOVEMBER 
Appointments 

(A) R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education: 
Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall [A] in place of the 
late Mr. Christopher Nicholson [F]. 

(B) R.I.B.A. Representative on the following 
Codes of Practice Committees: Mr. P. J. B. 
Harland [F] in place of Mr. J. Alan Slater [F]: 
(i) “Foundations and Sub-Structures’, con- 
vened by the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
(ii) ‘Sub-Committee “D”—Timber and Other 
Frames’, convened by the Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers. 

(C) National Housebuilders’ Registration 
Council: R.I.B.A. Representatives: Mr. A. W. 
Kenyon [F] re-appointed, Mr. Kenneth Pea- 
cock [A] in place of Mr. Stanley Ramsey [F]. 
Note: The third R.I.B.A. representative, whose 
term of office is still current, is Mr. C. H. 
James, R.A. [F]. 

(D) R.I.B.A. Representative on Ministry of 
Works Codes of Practice Committee: Mr. 
Stanley Heaps [F] re-appointed. 

(E) B.S.1. Committee MEE 107, Safety Colour 
Code: R.I.B.A. Representative: Mr. W. V. 
Smith [A]. 
R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning: The 
Council have conferred the award of the 
R.1.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning upon 
Mr. A. St. Barbe Harrison [F] 


R.1I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal: Northern 
Architectural Association: At the request of 
the Northern Architectural Association for the 
appointment of an R.I.B.A. representative the 
Council have appointed Mr. J. L. Gleave [A] 
as R.I.B.A. representative to serve on the jury 
to consider the award. 

Bequest to the Institute: Under the will of the 
late Mr. Gerald Callcott Horsley [F] the sum 
of £100 has been left without conditions to the 
Institute. In accordance with the resolution of 
the Council at their meeting on 6 April 1948 
the bequest will be paid into the ‘Completion 
of Premises Fund’. 

R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges: Clauses 
adopted from the R.I.C.S. Schedule of Pro- 
fessional Charges: The Council approved 
amendments to clauses 10 (a), 12, 13 and 14 of 
the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges, 
consequent upon revision of the R.I.C.S. 
Schedule of Professional Charges, from which 
these clauses are adopted. These clauses will 
now read as follows: 

Clause 10 (a). The Laying Out or Development 
of Estates. The charge for the preparation of a 
general development scheme must necessarily 
vary with the character and size of the estate. 
For road construction—the preparation of 
drawings and_ specification, obtaining the 
approval of the authorities, obtaining tenders 
and superintending the construction of roads 
and sewers: 5 to 7} per cent upon the outlay, 
according to the circumstances. 

If the work is not proceeded with: One-half 
of the above fee. 

Clause 12. Valuation of Freehold or Leasehold 
Properties. One guinea per cent on the first 
£1,000; half a guinea per cent on the next 
£9,000: and a quarter of a guinea per cent on 
the residue. (Minimum fee, 5 guineas.) 
Note.—If, on a valuation for mortgage, an 
advance is not made, one-half of the above 
charge may be made with a minimum fee of 
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5 guineas, provided that the intending mort- 
gagee is eo of the arrangement. 

Clause 13. Work under the Lands Clauses 
a rl Act or other Acts for the Com- 
pulsory Acquisition of Property. 

(a) To the valuer who prepares the case. (In- 
cluding negotiation for a settlement, where 
required) : The scale set out below. 

(6) To any additional valuer who qualifies to 
give evidence. Three-quarters of the scale set 
out below. 


Fee in Fee in Fee in 
Amt. Gns. Amt. Gns Amt. Gns. 
£ £ £ 
100 10 3,400 60 7,600 102 
200 14 3,600 62 7,800 104 
300 18 3,800 64 8,000 106 
400 22 4,000 66 8,200 108 
500 26 4,200 68 8,400 110 
600 28 4,400 70 8,600 112 
700 30 4,600 72 8,800 114 
800 32 4,800 74 9,000 116 
900 34 5,000 76 9,200 118 
1,000 36 5,200 78 9,400 120 
1,200 38 5,400 80 9,600 122 
1,400 40 5,600 82 9,800 124 
1,600 42 5,800 84 10,000 126 
1,800 44 6,000 86 11,000 136 
2,000 46 6,200 88 12,000 146 
2,200 48 6,400 90 14,000 166 
2,400 50 6,600 92 16,000 186 
2,600 52 6,800 94 18,000 206 
2,800 54 7,000 96 20,000 226 
3,000 56 7,200 98 One guinea per 
3,200 58 7,400 100 cent on the 


remainder. 


Where works of re-instatement are negotiated 
by the surveyor the cost of these works should 
be taken into account in calculating the fee, 
and any amount set off in respect of betterment 
should be added to the amount of settlement 
for that purpose. 


Scale does not apply to arbitrators or umpires, 
nor in cases of easement. It is exclusive of 
attendance on juries or umpires or at arbitra- 
tions, in respect of which the minimum fee is 
£10 10s. per diem. 

(ii) Where the compensation is between the 
figures given in the left-hand columns of the 
table, if the settlement is under £1,000 the fee 
on the next higher amount applies. If the 
settlement is over £1,000 the fee is that shown 
in the table against the next lower amount plus 
one guinea per cent on the remainder, fractions 
of £100 being taken as £100. 

(iii) For settlements under £100—10 guineas 
per cent, with a minimum fee of 5 guineas. 
Clause 14. Sales of Freehold Property and 
Ground Leases. Negotiating a sale by private 
contract, or introducing a person able, ready 
and willing to purchase on terms authorized by 
the vendor: 5 per cent on the first £300, 2} per 
cent on the next £4,700, 1} per cent on the 
residue. (Minimum fee £5.) 

The above amendments are being incor- 
porated in the published R.I.B.A. Scale of 
Professional Charges. 

Committee to consider Present and Future of 
Private Architectural Practice: The Council set 
up a committee to consider the present and 
future of private architectural practice with the 
following terms of reference: 

‘To consider the present and future position of 
architects in private practice and to make 
recommendations’. 

The following members were appointed to 
the Committee: Chairman, Sir Percy Thomas, 
Past President; Four Official Architects: Mr. 
C. H. Aslin [F], Mr. J. H. Forshaw [F], Mr. 
Leonard Howitt [F], Mr. R. H. Matthew [A]; 
Four architects in private practice: Mr. L. 
Grahame-Thomson [F]_ (R.I.A.S.), Mr. 
Howard Robertson [F], Mr. Ralph Tubbs [A], 
Mr. R. H. Uren [A]. 

With the intention of affording the com- 
mittee wide discretion as to their investigations 





directive for the purpose of guida ice, Tp, 
directive requires a thorough inv: tigation BC 
without undue delay, and six months: is given| 
as a time limit for the work. The cot imittee, | AF 
attention is also drawn to the findin:s of th L 
Committee of Private Practition rs ang 
Official Architects set up in 1943, which wer} Mai 
published in the JOURNAL of Septemb r 1945} The 
The committee’s attention is drawn to the Uni 
normal means through which a private arc}j.| cert 
tect obtains work and any steps that can fp! tect 
taken to increase the work becoming Vailable| for 
through such channels. Special attention j, and 
drawn to the relationship between private, The 
practising and official architects and ‘he need to) 
for co-operation with a view to securing fyi) sch 
employment and a general improvement in the | stu‘ 
standard of architecture. Opportunities ang} oth 
facilities for young architects to set up jn} to: 
private practice are also to be considered, Col 
The committee are empowered to take bot 
evidence from a wide field, including nationaj} tra 
and local government officers and of icials of, the 
nationalized industries. to 
Membership: The following members wer | yee 
elected: as Fellows, 2; as Associates, 3, | the 
Students: 99 Probationers were elected a 
Students. ob 
Applications for Election: Applications for} At 
election were approved as follows: Election} tr 
11 January 1949: as Fellows, 7; as Associates. | Pc 
55; as Licentiates, 14. Election 5 April 1949\ 
(Overseas Candidates): as Associates, 14. pa 
Applications for Reinstatement: The following | 
applications were approved: as Fellow, Robert! ¢a 
Martin; as Associates: Samuel Chesney, Frank} 
Allen Moore. D 
Resignations: The following resignations were) ™ 
accepted with regret: Andrew Kenneth Hend- n 
erson Brown [A], Hugh Rensburg Hidden [L] de 
Applications for Transfer to Retired Members R 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following appli- 
cations were approved: as Retired Associates:| ‘ 
Samuel Chesney, Allen Collier James, Charles 








| 
the terms of reference were made general in McLachlan, Percy Skelding; as Retired} / 
Notes.—{i) This scale which replaces Ryde’s nature, and the committee were given a_ Licentiate: Percy George Searles. 4 
tl 
° The Reception of New Members at General} a 
otes an otices Meetings " 
The procedure for the introduction and recep-| 1 
NOTICES The President delivered his Inaugural tion of new members at General Meetings has 


Third General Meeting, 11 
5.30 p.m. 
The Third General Meeting of the Session 
1948-49 will be held on Tuesday 11 January 
1949 at 5.30 p.m. for the following purposes: 
To read the minutes of the Second General 
Meeting held on 14 December 1948; formally 
to admit new members attending for the first 
time since their election. 


January 1949 at 


To read the Council’s Deed of Award of 


Prizes and Studentships 1949. 

(Light refreshments will be served after the 
announcement of the Deed of Award.) 

At approximately 6.30 p.m. Mr. R. Gordon 
Brown [A], Principal of the Architectural 
Association, to read a paper on Some Problems 

1 Architectural Education 


Session 1948-49. Minutes | 

At the Inaugural General Meeting of the 
Session 1948-49, held on Tuesday 9 November 
1948 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Michael Waterhouse, 
in the chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 300 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Eleventh General 
Meeting of the Session 1947-48 held on 22 June 
1948 having been published in the JouRNAI 
were taken as read, confirmed and signed as 
correct. 


M.C., President, 
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Address of the Session. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Vvyvian Hicks, 
President of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, seconded by Mr. L. Sylvester 
Sullivan [F], a vote of thanks was passed to 
the President by acclamation, and was briefly 
responded to. 

The President, having alluded to the services 
of the immediate Past President, then unveiled 
and formally presented to the Institute the 
portrait of Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., M.Arch. 
(Lvpl), painted by Mr James Gunn. 

Sir paces Keay briefly expressed his 
thanks to the meeting. 

The proceedings closed at 7 p.m. 


Cessation of Membership 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the fal- 


lowing have ceased to be members of the 
R.I.B.A.: 

4s Associates. Helen Mary Bryce, Thomas 
Clokey, Marie Sweeny. 


Exhibition of Prize Drawings, 12 January to 
8 February 1949 

An Exhibition of Designs and Drawings sub- 
mitted for the Prizes and Studentships 1949 
will be open at the R.I.B.A. from Wednesday 
12 January to Tuesday 8 February 1949 in- 
clusive, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
7 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.) 


‘ 
been revised and is now as follows. New( f 
members will be asked to notify the Secretary} t 
R.I.B.A. beforehand of the date of the General| ¢ 
Meeting at which they desire to be introduced| ! 
and a printed postcard will be sent to each  ‘ 
newly elected member for this purpose. On 
arrival at the R.I.B.A. new members must! ‘ 
notify the office of their presence and will then} ‘ 
take their places in the seats specially numbered 
and reserved for their use. On being asked to} | 
present themselves for formal admission, the} | 
new members will file out in turn into the left-| | 
hand aisle and after shaking hands with the} — 
Chairman will return to their seats by way 0! 
the centre aisle. 

It will not now be necessary for new members 
to be accompanied by supporters. 

Formal admission will take place at all the 
Ordinary General Meetings with the exception 
of those on the following dates:— 

8 February 1949. Presentation of Medals an¢ 

Prizes. 

5 April 1949. Presentation of Royal Gold 

Medal. 


British Architects’ 
29 June-2 July 1949 
The next Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A 
and its Allied and Associated Societies will take 
place at Nottingham from 29 June to 2 Jul 
1949. A very attractive programme is in han¢, 
particulars of which will appear in due coursé 


Conference, Nottingham, 
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BOA’.D OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Maintenance Scholarships i in Architecture 


The Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United ingdom offer for award in June 1949 
certain maintenance scholarships in archi- 
tecture. [he scholarships will consist of a grant 
for the payment of one-third of the School fees 
and, when necessary, a maintenance allowance. 
The scholarships will be renewable from year 
to year until the student has finished his or her 
school training. They will be available for 


students of British nationality who could not 
otherwise afford such training to enable them 
to attend architectural schools approved by the 
Council. The scholarships will be available 
both for students who have already begun their 
training and for students wishing to begin 
their training. Scholarships will not be granted 
to students who will be less than seventeen 
years of age on 1 October of the year in which 
the examination is taken. 

Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Board of 
Architectural Education, Architects’ Regis- 
tration Council of the United Kingdom, 68 
Portland Place, London, W.1. 

Copies of previous years’ examination 
papers may be obtained on payment of 6d. 

The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
cations, duly completed, is 31 January 1949, 


Deferment of National Service—New Arrange- 
ments for Architectural Students 

The following revised arrangements have now 
been agreed between the Council of the 
R.L.B.A. and the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service for the deferment of students 
of architecture born on or after 1 January 1929. 


|. Students pursuing full-time courses at 
Universities, Technical Colleges and certain 
other Further Educational Establishments. Stu- 
dents who are already undergoing full-time 
training in architecture or who have been 
accepted for admission to a full-time course 
may be granted deferment for the period 
necessary for them to complete the full normal 
course up to the Final Examination, or to pre- 
pare for the Intermediate Examination by full- 
time study and afterwards to proceed to 
employment in an architect’s office and prepare 
for the Final Examination by part-time or 
spare-time study. 

In order to qualify for such deferment the 
student must commence the full-time study of 
architecture before his 18th birthday or within 
three months of any deferment he may have 
been granted to remain at school (in order to 
sit for the Higher School Certificate or 
equivalent examination) until the end of the 
school year (31 July) in which he attains the 
age of 19. Students who are granted special 
deferment to remain at school until the end of 
the school year (31 July) in which they reach 
the age of 19 will not be eligible for any 
further deferment. 

Application for deferment in respect of a 
full-time course in architecture must be made 
in duplicate on form Misc. 20 to the appro- 
priate University Joint Recruiting Board. 
Full details of these arrangements have been 
notified to the Headmasters and Principals of 
the Technical Colleges and similar institutions, 
from whom copies of the form and address of 
the Joint Recruiting Board are obtainable. 

Students who successfully complete a course 
of full-time study to the Intermediate stage 
and who then wish to complete their training 
as arcliteets by employment in an architect’s 
office combined with part-time study for the 
Final Fxamination will be eligible to apply for 
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further deferment to enable them to complete 
two years practical training and to sit for the 
Final Examination not later than the first 
opportunity after the expiry of the two years. 
Shortly before they are due to complete the 
Intermediate course of full-time study such 
students should submit a fresh application, on 
form N.S. 294, for the further deferment 
necessary to enable them to pursue their 
period of practical training in an office. This 
application should be submitted in accordance 
with the directions printed on the form (which 
can be obtained from any Local Office of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service) and 


should be accompanied by a letter drawing. 


attention to the fact that the student has 
hitherto been deferred as a student of archi- 
tecture for a full-time course up to the Inter- 
mediate standard. 

2. Deferment will also be granted, subject to 
certain conditions, to young men employed as 
pupils or assistants (whether articled or not) 
in architects’ offices who are bona fide candi- 
dates for admission to the Register of Archi- 
tects. In such cases deferment may be allowed 
to give the pupil or assistant an opportunity of 
taking the Intermediate professional examina- 
tion before performing his military service. 
The period of deferment may not extend 
beyond the 21st birthday or where necessary 
the date of the Intermediate Examination held 
next after that date. The student must satisfy 
the following conditions: 

(i) That his training in an office, or under the 
supervision, of a practising architect began 
before his 17th birthday or within three months 
of any deferment he may have been granted to 
remain at school (in order to sit for the Higher 
School Certificate or equivalent examination) 
until the end of the school year (31 July) in 
which he attains the age of 18. Students who 
are granted special deferment to remain at 
School until the end of the school year (31 July) 
in which they reach the age of 19 will not be 
eligible for any further deferment. 

(ii) That he continues to be employed in the 
office, or under the supervision, of a practising 
architect. 

(iii) That he is pursuing a suitable course of 
part-time or spare-time study in preparation 
for the Intermediate professional examination, 
and is allowed by his employer time off in 
working hours to the extent of not less than 
eight hours a week, on average, during the 
course of his training, for the purpose of 
attending classes of instruction and /or private 
study in preparation for his examination. 
Where it is not possible for a pupil or assistant 
to attend part-time day classes at a Technical 
College or Art School private study should be 
undertaken in the office under the direction 
of the employer or a qualified member of his 
staff. In those cases where the pupil or assistant 
is able to attend evening classes in architectural 
subjects it should be possible for him to work 
in the office on design problems and exercises 
which form part of the evening course. The 
distribution of this time off from office duties 
will be a matter for arrangement between the 
employer and the student, to suit their mutual 
convenience. 

Architects’ pupils and assistants desirous of 
deferment of call-up under this arrangement 
should make application on form N.S. 294, 
obtainable from any local office of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. 

3. Periodical review of deferment. Where defer- 
ment is granted it will in all cases be subject 
to satisfactory progress in training and studies, 
and will be reviewed periodically by the 
University Joint Recruiting Board or District 
Manpower Board, as the case may be 

4. Application for Deferment. Application for 
deferment should be made on the appropriate 


form immediately after a student, pupil or 
assistant registers for National Service. 


R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities 

At the R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities 
held on 6, 7 and 8 October 1948, nine candi- 
dates presented themselves, and the following 
were successful: Mr. John L. Bates (Liverpool), 
Mr. Alexander Jupitus (Grays, Essex), Mr. 
Albert H. Powell (Deal), Mr. Edward Stain- 
forth (Mansfield). 


R.I.B.A. Final Examination 
Mr. Haydn W. Smith [Student] (Oldham) has 
been awarded Distinction in Thesis. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects’ 
Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects was held 
at the Maid’s Head Hotel, Norwich, on 
19 November, with Mr. A. G. Berry [F], 
President of the Association, in the chair. The 
President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Michael T. 
Waterhouse, M.C., in responding to the toast 
of the R.I.B.A., proposed by the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, referred briefly to the effect the 
Government’s priority building programme was 
having upon the amount of work available to 
private architects. There was a less gloomy side 
to the picture because the Government ahd 
many local authorities had acted upon the 
advice of the R.I.B.A. and were giving out a 
considerable portion of work to architects in 
private practice. 

The Bishop of Norwich, who had proposed 
the toast to which the President replied, spoke 
of the kinship between his profession and that 
of architecture in that they both sought to 
build tangibly from a vision. Castigating 
‘modern worship of what they called planning’ 
the Bishop said that planning might have 
become a necessity but we should never believe it 
to be good in itself. All must strive for the day 
when the necessity should have passed and the 
best of individualism might again become a joy. 

r. A. W. Ecclestone [L], Vice-President of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Association, pro- 
posed ‘The City of Norwich’, and this was 
responded to by the Lord Mayor, Alderman 
W. G. Cutbush, J.P. Sir Henry E. S. Upcher, 
J.P., Chairman of the Norfolk County Council, 
proposed the toast of ‘The Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Association of Architects’, and Mr. A. G. 
Berry [F], President of the Association, re- 
sponded. Mr. Berry agreed with Sir Henry 
Upcher that Norwich should not be regarded 
simply as a museum of old buildings to be 
retained and never added to. Industry was alive 
there and their buildings must progress, though 
architects would always be influenced by the 
city’s wonderful traditions in building. 

In proposing ‘the Guests’, Mr. H. C. 
Boardman, M.A. [A], referred to the presence 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk, Lord 
Leicester, and response came from the Sheriff 
of Norwich (Mr. John Jarrold) and Mr. F. R. 
Eaton, President of the Norwich Law Society. 

On behalf of the gathering, greetings were 
sent to Mr. Edward Thomas Boardman [ Ret. 
F], who lives near Great Yarmouth and who, 
at 87, has completed 50 years’ membership of 
the R.I.B.A. and was first president of the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Association of Architects. 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

South Eastern Society of Architects, Kingston- 
upon-Thames District Chapter. Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. D. P. Taylor [A], 19 Lovelace Gardens, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 
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COMPETITIONS 


International Towa Planning Competition 


Stockholm’s Towa Planning Board invites ex- 
perts of all countries to take part in a competi- 
tion in connection with a new main artery 
between the districts of S6dermalm and 
Ostermalm (Norra Djurgarden) via Sédra 
Djurgarden. 

Assessors: 

The commissioner for the town planning de- 
partment, Helge Berglund, chairman. 
Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie [F] 

Hakon Ahlberg, architect. 

Anders Ahleén, civil engineer 

David Anger, civil engineer 

Professor Anker Engelund. 

The commissioner for the harbour department, 
Harald Go6ransson. 


Hans von Heland, assistant city treasurer. 
Sven Markelius, city planning director 
Ernst Sundstrém, civil engineer. 
Gunnar Wetterling, city architect. 
Premiums: 
The jury have at their disposal the sum of 
60,000 Swedish crowns. Of this, 48,000 crowns 
shall be awarded in prizes, and 12,000 crowns 
used for purchasing proposals. Four prizes shall 
be awarded. Unless a unanimous jury decide to 
the contrary, the first prize shall be 20,000 
crowns 
The lowest prize shall not be less than 6,000 
crowns, nor the lowest purchasing price less 
than 3,500 crowns. Winning entries, or pro- 
posals purchased, become the property of 
Stockholm City without further compensation. 
Last day for submitting designs: | April 1949. 
Conditions may be obtained from Tiivlings- 





funktionadren, Stockholm stads st 
kontor, Stadshuset, Stockholm. 
Deposit: 100 Swedish crowns. 


GENERAL NOTES 
Architectural Students’ Association Cungress 
The Architectural Students’ Associ ition 
Great Britain is organizing in London the {ix 
International Architectural Student Congres| 
The Congress is being organized on ehalf 
the International Union of Students, and y 
be held from 30 December 1948 to 8 Janua 
1949 for the main part in the R.I.B.A. building 
An exhibition, which will be held concurrent 
at the County Ha!!, London, wil! cont:in wor 
from twenty British schools as well 
brought over by the foreign delegates 
Further information from Congress Orgar 


Isplane 


as th 





Obituaries 


Arthur Ainsworth [ZL] was 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., Bournville, 
at the time of his death in March this year 
He died at the early age of 55 following a long 
illness. 

Arthur Ainsworth went to Bournville in 
1921, and succeeded the late Arthur Matthews 
as Works Architect in 1944, being responsible, 
in association with the company’s Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, for the erection of 
buildings to house manufacturing plant, and 
the maintenance of all works and buildings of 
the company. 

His engineer colleague wrote in the Bourn- 
ville Works Magazine: ‘Ainsworth was an ex- 
tremely good factory architect with a natural 
facility for pitching the design of a building at 
its proper level, that is to say, sound in prin- 
ciple and good looking in appearance, but 
without fancy work and unnecessary embellish- 
ments. He had an abhorrence of shoddy work- 
manship. At Bournville the design of new 
buildings must be the joint work of architects 
and mechanical engineers. First the engineer 
decides on the plant the building will house 
and he shows rough layout schemes for the 
various floors. The architect then designs the 
building to suit them, and throughout the whole 
of the design stage the fullest co-operation be- 
tween the responsible parties must exist. In 
this respect Arthur Ainsworth was an ideal 
co-operator and colleague. During and after 
the war he had many additional duties in 
confection with Government Controls and 
licensing arrangements for building work, and 
he handled these with great care and tact’. 

Mr. Ainsworth was trained in Manchester, 
and before he went to Bournville he was 
engaged in various industrial concerns in 
Manchester, including Crossley Motors Ltd., 
and in that city he specialized in the design of 
welfare buildings 


on the staff of 


Robert Orr [.4], A.R.1.C.S., was 75 at the date 
of his death, 30 June. He was elected an 
Associate in 1910 and spent some years at the 
offices of the Port of London Authority, at the 
same time executing private surveying work 

Mr. Orr’s hobby was the building of model 
ships, and he was a recognized authority on 
this subject. Prior to the second World War 
all the models, tools and appliances of his 
craft were sent to the Royal Maritime Museum 
at Greenwich, where they were held in high 
esteem. Two finished models are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and another was sent to 
Adelaide. 
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Henry John Lyons [F], of Dublin, whose death 
was announced on 24 August, aged 67, de- 
signed Messrs. Helys Printing Factory, Dublin, 
chocolate, sweet and jam-making factories in 
Fire for Messrs. Rowntree and Co. Ltd.. 
N.K.M. Ltd., Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell 
Ltd., Messrs. Keillers Ltd., Messrs. Heinz Ltd.. 
Messrs. Lemons Ltd., and Messrs. Tobler Ltd., 
and Messrs. Brown and Polson’s food factory 
at Terenure. He was architect to Fairview and 
Allied Cinemas and to the Odeon Circuit 
Cinemas (Ireland), and built the Dungarvan 
Cinema, Waterford. 

Mr. Lyons was trained at the School of Art, 
Dublin, and in the office of Messrs. Kaye, 
Parry and Ross, Dublin, and won the Archi- 
tectural Association Travelling Scholarship in 
1900, starting in personal practice in 1915. The 
deceased's son, Mr. Samuel Lyons, succeeds 
to the practice, carried on at 14 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin. 


Robert Andrew Easdale [A], aged 81, of 
Castleford, Yorkshire, was president of the 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects in 1944, 
served on Wakefield Diocesan Board of 
Finance, was a founder-m2mber of Castleford 
Rotary Club, and Preside of Pontefract and 
District Musical Festival. Besides being an 
architect and surveyor h2 was a water-colour 
artist and a violinist. He died on 9 September 
last. 

The practice at County Chambers, Castle- 


ford, is continued by the deceased’s son, 
Mr. R. G. Easdale [L] 
John Samuel Clutterbuck [Z], who lived in 


South London and who died on 10 September, 
aged 60, was engaged for some years by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, London, to 
design many of its factories and retail stores in 
Southern and South-Western England. He 
specialized in the design of dairies and bakeries, 
but carried out a considerable amount of 
valuation work of large residential properties 
and flats on behalf of the C.W.S., being the 
Society’s Senior Staff Architect from 1919 to 
1948, with offices in Leman Street in the City. 

Mr. Clutterbuck was articled with Mr. H. S. 
Barrett, M.S.A., of Portman Square, from 
1906 to 1909, and served as a Technical 
Assistant in the Admiralty’s National Ship- 
yards during the first World War. From 1926 
to 1939 he was actively engaged in the Boy 
Scout movement in Balham and Tooting, and 
was a Group Scoutmaster; during the second 
World War he was Camouflage Officer for 
Eastern Area, City of London (L.D.V., later 
Home Guard). 


John Laurie Carnell [F], aged 76, died in 
September at his home, St. Clair, King’s 
Lynn. He was senior partner in the firm of 


izing Committee, 34-36 Bedford Square, W.C] 

Carnell and White of Paradise Chamber 

King’s Lynn, and retired in April 1947, 
Mr. Carnell served his articles in Exete 


became assistant to the late Mr. Herbert Gree 
at Norwich, and took over his practice whe 
he died. He was a Fellow of the Norfolk an 
Norwich Association of Architects, a Rotaria 
and a member of the Society for the Protecti 
of Ancient Buildings. 


Edgar Raymond Taylor [4], aged 69, died 
Newlands, Grange-over-Sands, on 20  Sep- 
tember. He was articled to W. Henry Whit 
[F] in London, and studied at the A.A. an 
the Regent Street Polytechnic. He was once 
architect to the Singapore Harbour Board 


Claude Redgrave [L]. who practised with his 
son, Mr. C. F. Redgrave [A] as C. Redgrave 
and Son in Coventry, died on 20 Octobe 
aged 65. 

Mr. Claude Redgrave was trained in the 
office of the late Mr. T. F. Tickner [F] 
Coventry, and commenced private practice in 
1924. 

His principal architectural works were the 
Methodist Central Hall, Coventry, 
work for the Coventry Board of Guardians 
church halls and various hotels in Coventr 


hospite 


and, in collaboration with his son, Trinit 
House, Coventry, and Hill Farm Schoo 
Coventry 

Mr. L. A. Clarke [A] is now in partnership 


with Mr. C. F. Redgrave [.4] at 6 The Quadrant 
Coventry. 


Marion Harry Spielmann [Hon. A], F.S.A 
a noted critic and connoisseur of the fine arts 
a scholar of wide learning, author of a variet 
of volumes on artistic and literary subjects 
among them a history of PUNCH, 
Folkestone on 2 October 1948, aged 90 
Marion Harry Spielmann, the third son of 
London banker, was educated at Universit 
College School, University College, London 
and in France. He was intended for the engin- 
eering profession, but joined the staff of the 
PALL MALL GAZETTE in 1883, then went to the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, and later became a 
critic of the GRAPHIC, MORNING POST, DAI 
GRAPHIC and art editor of BLACK AND WHIT 
of which periodical he was one of the founders 


died 





His first substantial work, The Works of G 
Watts, was published in 1886. 
The administration of museums and 


galleries took up much of Mr. Spielmann’ 
time, and he was for 17 years editor of the 
MAGAZINE OF ART, and art editor of the 10th 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and {0 
many years organized art exhibitions !" 
London and other European capitals. He was 
engaged in forming a collection for the Baro 
State Art Gallery from 1911 to 1921. 
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His : incipal literary works on the fine arts 
are Mi i sand his Works, Notes on the Wallace 
Collect British Sculptures and Sculptors of 
Today. “he les Keene, Etcher, and the two 
volume of British Portrait Painting (1910). 
Mr. Spielmann was also part author of works 
on Kate Greenaway. 


He married in 1880 Mabel Henrietta, the 


only dcughter of Edwin Samuel and a sister of 


Viscount Samuel. Mrs. Spielmann was herself 
a writer of children’s books, and died in 1938. 
The on!y child is Dr. Percy E. Spielmann, the 
chemist and scientific writer. 

Mr. Spielmann was elected an Honorary 
Associate R.I.B.A. in 1910. 


William Frederick Cartwright [.'j, a partner 
with Mr. J. Stockdale Harrison [F] in the firm 
of Stockdale Harrison and Sons, 7 St. Martin’s 
Fast. Leicester, died on 22 October, aged SO. 

He was articled to the late E. Alcock [F], of 
Loughborough, and also attended Leicester 
College of Art, becoming chief assistant with 
Messrs. Stockdale Harrison and Sons in 1923, 
and a partner in the firm in 1930. 

Mr. Cartwright was associated with his firm 
in the design of hosiery factories for the 
Nottingham Manufacturing Company and for 
Messrs. T. Towle Ltd., at Loughborough, 
extensions to engineering works for Messrs. 
Herbert Morris Ltd., Loughborough, exten- 
sions to the King’s Head Hotel and other 
public houses in Loughborough. Messrs. Paton 
and Baldwin’s offices, Leicester, the Halifax 
os Society offices, Leicester, spinning 
mills at Matlock, a Loughborough housing 
estate, and a large number of private dwelling 
houses in Leicester and Loughborough. He 
was a valuer to the Halifax Building Society, 
and to the Abbey National Building Society 
for the Leicester District. 
Professor Douglas Knoop, M.A. 
former Professor of Economics at 
University, and a noted author, died at 
Sheffield Royal Hospital on 21! October, 
aged 65. Professor Knoop only retired from 
Sheffield University a few months ago, and 
had been there 28 years after being appointed 
lecturer in 1910. From 1922 to 1925 he was 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Among Professor Knoop’s publications were 
dmerican Business Enterprise, Outlines of 
Railway Economics and Colour Impressions. 
In addition he contributed to economic and 
architectural journals and wrote several books 
on Freemasonry, in which he was prominent. 

Professor Knoop had travelled extensively 
in Canada and the United States, and in 1913 
was elected to a travelling Fellowship, which 
took him round the world. He was elected an 
Honorary Associate in 1937. 

Professor Stephen Welsh, M.A., B.Arch. 
\Lvpl ) [F}, has sent the following appreciation: 

‘About twenty years ago Professor Douglas 
Kapop became interested in architecture as the 
result of his researches into the History of 
Freema isonry. After an examination of muni- 
cipal and other records had failed to shed any 
light on this problem, he with his colleague 
then Mr.. now Professor G. P. Jones, turned 
to the study and investigation of the accounts 


yf 


{[Hon. A}, 
Sheffield 


of several of the large building enterprises of 
the Middle Ages and early Modern times. 
Articles on the building of Vale Royal 
\bbey 1278-1280, and the Castles of Caer- 
’rvon und Beaumaris in the early 14th 
century. the first fruits of their labours, were 


lollowed by studies on Eton College 1442-1460, 
ind London Bridge over a period of several 
centuries. Later papers dealt with apprentice- 
‘hip, Wages and organization among medizval 


Masons and the impressment of masons in the 
Middle Ages. 
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The importance of these studies may be said 
to be threefold: (1) to draw attention to 
records of a kind which, previously, had been 
largely neglected; (2) to describe the adminis- 
trative as well as the economic problems of 
medieval builders and how they were dealt 
with; (3) to establish a connection, if any, 
between operative masonry in the Middle 
Ages and speculative masonry in modern 
times. 

Many fanciful and unsubstantiated ideas 
about medieval masons, operative masonry 
as well as speculative masonry, have been 
jettisoned in the process. The most important 
of their publications are The Medieval Mason 
(1933) and The Genesis of Freemasonry (1947). 

Professor Knoop was a kindly man who 
took a lively interest in the social life of the 
students of the University of Sheffield. For 
this many graduates and diplomates in archi- 
tecture will remember him. It is cn y fair to 
say that he had little or no interesi in archi- 
tecture as an art. His approach to the various 
problems connected with buildings, whether 
of the Middle Ages or of today, was that of 
the economist or administrator.’ 


Frederick W. H. Allison [4], whose life’s work 
was as a teacher at the Leeds School of Archi- 
tecture, died on 10 November. His friend, 
Mr. J. R. Tolson [A], Head of the Oxford 
School of Architecture and Building, has sent 
the following appreciation: 

‘The premature death of F. W. H. Allison 
closes a career of distinguished service to archi- 
tectural education. “Fred’’, as he has been 
affectionately known to many past and present 
students of the Leeds School of Architecture, 
was only fifty years of age. 

‘Educated at Leeds Grammar School, he 
entered the office of the late William Whitehead 
and attended the Leeds School of Art as a 
“part time’ architectural student during 
1914-15. He then joined the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, and at a later stage in the 1914-18 
War became a pilot in the R.F.C 

‘In 1919 he returned to his architectural 
studies and was elected an Associate, R.I.B.A.,in 
December 1921. Shortly after this he joined the 
staff of the Leeds School of Art, where he saw 
the architectural department obtain Final 
Recognition in 1930, and later become recog- 
nized by the Town Planning Institute. His own 
interest in town planning grew, and he — 
elected an Associate Member of the T.P.I. 

1945. 

‘Much of the success of the Leeds School is 
due to his unswerving devotion. Only his 
closest friends knew of the very serious heart 
trouble that was with him during the last seven 
years of his life. He suffered a great blow when 
his wife died a few years ago. But these 
afflictions he kept to himself and was always 
courageous and cheerful; he was an inspiration 
to his colleagues and a never failing prop and 
guide to the students. 

‘Ex-servicemen who recently returned to the 
school cherish him in their hearts for his 
mature and kindly wisdom which enabled so 
many of them to regain a sense of balance. 
He was Deputy Head of the School from 
1933-45, and Acting Head from 1945 until 
Midsummer 1948. 

‘He has a number of interesting buildings to 
his credit, but it is a living, breathing memorial 
that he leaves behind, for young and not quite 
so young architects in many parts of the world 
will long remember him as teacher and friend.’ 

Mr. W. A. Eden, M.A. [A], Head of the 
Leeds School of Architecture, writes: 

‘I should like. on behalf of my colleagues at 
the Leeds School of Architecture, and particu- 
larly on behalf of those of us who are new- 


comers to the staff, to add a few words of 


grateful appreciation to what has already been 
said, by one more competent to speak of him, 
about F. W. H. Allison. It did not take us very 
long to discover, when we joined the staff at the 
beginning of this term, that Allison’s relation 
to the school was of a very special order. He 
had been here for more than a quarter of a 
century. He had served under three Heads of 
the School of Architecture and four Principals 
of the College of Art. Other colleagues had 
come and gone many times, and he had seen, 
in his day, many revolutions in the hopes and 
fears of men. He seemed unmoved by them all, 
firmly anchored, as he was, in his fearless and 
unswerving loyalty to the school to which he 
devoted the whole of his working life. Each 
of us found him ready, at a moment’s notice, 
to give generously of his unique experience. 
Being faithful in a few things made him ruler 
over many. Today, if there is loyalty in the 
Leeds School—and that is one of its great 
qualities—it is Ais loyalty; and if there is a 
friendly, united spirit permeating both staff and 
students, it was Allison who put it there. 
Those of us who remain can only pray that we 
may have the grace to go on in the way that 
he has shown.’ 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 9 NOVEMBER 1948 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 9 November 1948. 





AS FELLOWS (2) 

Moore: John Drummond Macpherson [A 1920], 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
Thompson: Eric Lindsay, B.Arch. 
[A 1931], Sydney, New South Wales. 


(Sydney) 


AS ASSOCIATES (3) 


Cozens: Arthur Wilson, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Neave: George Greig Grant, Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

Turner: Frederick John Newton, B.Arch. 
(Sydney), Sydney, New South Wales. 


ELECTION: 11 JANUARY 1949 
An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 11 January 1949. The names and 
addresses of the candidates with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 
specting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Saturday 8 January 
1949. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (7) 


Alleyn: Justin Henry, B.Arch. (L’pool) [A 1934] 
Staple Inn Buildings, High Holborn, W.C.1; 
Old Tye Place, Merstham, Surrey. Michael 
Waterhouse, Cedric Ripley, P. W. Adams. 
Cordiner: Thomas Smith [A 1928], 261 West 
George Street, Glasgow, C2; 26 Midlothian 
Drive, Glasgow, S.1. E. G. Wylie, G. F. 
Shanks, W. Underwood. 


Goodesmith: Walter Moore, 
1932], 64 Great Portland 
Norfolk House Road, 
Robertson, Samuel Beverley, 
Corfiato. 

Jenkin: David Cynddylan Hughes, B.A. (Arch.) 
Lond., A.M.T.P.I. [A 1937], 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.1; 47 Half Moon Lane, S.E.24. J.S. 
Walkden, Hubert Bennett, H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel. 


A.M.T.P.I. [A 
Street, W.1; 41 
S.W.16. Howard 
Prof. H. O. 
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Mansel: John William Morton, T.D., Dip. 
Arch. (L’pool) [A 1935], Staple Inn Buildings, 
High Holborn, W.C.1; Holm Place, Windle- 


sham, Surrey. Michael Waterhouse, Cedric 
Ripley, P. W. Adams. 
Tyler: Eric Brian [A 1926], 12 Westgate, 


Chichester. G. H. Griffiths, V. 
C. F. Jones. 


White: Cyril George, F.R.I.C.S. [4 1943], 

Gwydir Chambers, 104 High Holborn, W.C.1; 

31 Newlands Avenue, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

> E. Enthoven, John Swarbrick, Niel Martin- 
aye. 


G. Cogswell, 


AS ASSOCIATES (56) 

The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognized course. 

Barber: Frederick William (Edin. Coll. of Art: 
Sch. of Arch.), Amstel House, Hadnall, 
Shrewsbury. A. A. Foote, A. G. Chant, T. S. 
Davies. 

Beazley: Elisabeth Dora (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. 


(London): Sch. of Arch.), 68 Northways, 
N.W.3. A. S. Gray, R. F. Jordan, H. G. 
Goddard. 


Blake: Henry John (The Poly., Regent Street, 
London: Sch. of Arch.), 169 Bedford Road, 
Hitchin, Herts. J. S. Walkden, H. I. Ashworth, 
L. A. Chackett. 


Boswell: George Leonard (Nottingham Sch. of 
Arch.), 10 Stevens Lane, Breaston, nr. Derby. 
George Checkley, K. W. F. Harris, E. H. 
Ashburner. 

Bowman: Christine Mary (Mrs.) [Final], 73 
College Drive, Whalley Range, Manchester, 16. 
W. C. Young, Francis Jones, Harold Bowman. 


Boyd: Henry William Kenneth (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 27 Cecil Court, East 
Croydon, Surrey. R. F. Jordan, H. G. God- 
dard, L. H. Bucknell. 


Brown: John Kininmonth (Edin. Coll. of Art: 
Sch. of Arch.), 6 Currock Bank Road, Carlisle. 
J. H. Haughan, A. H. Mottram, J. R. McKay 


Capey: Alan George [Final], 11 Rockfield 
Avenue, Light Oaks, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
E. T. Watkin, C. Edwards, J. B. Adams. 


Carter: Reginald Edward (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 18 Eversley Way, Shirley, 
Surrey. L. H. Bucknell, R. F. Jordan, H. G. 
Goddard. 

Chandler: Leslie [Final], 139 Tangier Road, 
Copnor, Portsmouth. A. C. Townsend, A. J. 
Sharp, R. A. Thomas. 


Corrie: Margaret Baxter (Miss), B.A. (Univ. 
of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 9 Adelaide Road, 
Sheffield, 7. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. 
Gibbs, H. B. Leighton. 


Cowper: John Edwin (Birmingham Sch. of 
Arch.), Cresselau House, Mustow Green, 
Kidderminster, Worcs. George Drysdale, W. H. 
Godwin, Hubert Clist. 


Cox: Sheila (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 21 Farm Avenue, North 
Harrow, Middx. L. H. Bucknell, Herbert 
Kenchington, R. F. Jordan. 


Davis: Bernard Roderick (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 33 Canning Street, 
Liverpool, 8. Prof. L. B. Budden, Donald 
Brooke, B. A. Miller. 


Duncan: Neil Forsyth, B.Arch. (Rand) (Passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the Institute 
of South African Architects), London House, 
Guilford Street, W.C.1. Gordon Leith, and 
applying for nomination under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (d). 
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Edwards: John Henry (Birmingham Sch. of 
Arch.), 54 Edward Street, West Bromwich, 
Staffs. T. M. Ashford, Herbert Jackson, A. 
Booth. 

Eggleston: Roy (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Dur- 
ham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 
4 The Terrace, Roker, Sunderland, Co. 
Durham. Prof. W. B. Edwards, S. W. Milburn, 
G. T. Brown. 


Evans: Kenneth Halstead (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 27 Druidsville 
Road, Calderstones, Liverpool, 18. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, B. A. Miller, Donald Brooke. 


Fogg: Roy Henry (Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 
10 Longlands Villas, Ambergate, Derbyshire. 
T. C. Howitt, T. W. East, J. W. M. Dudding. 
Foxall: John Howard (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: 
The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), Brynteg, Taff’s Well, 
nr. Cardiff. Lewis John, L. R. Gower, G. H. 
Griffiths. 


Frears: John (Edin. Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 
6 Currock Bank Road, Carlisle. J. H. Haughan, 
J. R. McKay, A. H. Mottram. 

Goom: Noel Joseph (Victoria Univ., Man- 
chester: Sch. of Arch.), 9 The Towers, London 
Road South, Lowestoft. Sam Taylor, Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, H. Tayler. 

Gordon: Alexander John (Major), Dip.Arch. 
(Dist.) (Wales) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The 
Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 24, Brookvale Road, 
West Cross, Mumbles, Glam. E. E. Morgan, 
T. A. Lloyd, Lewis John. 


Greenwood: John Lawrence (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Barton Lodge, 
Semaphore Road, Guildford, Surrey. R. F. 
Jordan, L. H. Bucknell, H. G. Goddard. 


Grindley: Elizabeth Marjorie (Miss) (Edin. 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), The Cedars, Stone, 
Staffordshire. A. H. Mottram, E. J. MacRae, 
T. C. Marwick. 

Hatton: Peter Herbert, Dip.Arch. (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 62 
Dulwich Village, S.E.21. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
Thos. Ritchie, D. du R. Aberdeen. 


Hay: Ian Gordon McHattie (Aberdeen Sch. of 
Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 8 Mill- 
burn Road, Inverness. E. F. Davies, W. J. 
Taylor, J. A. Ross. 


Hepburn: James Arthur, B.A. (Arch.) (Bartlett 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 12 Selvage 
Lane, Mill Hill, N.W.7. Prof. H. O. €orfiato, 
L. S. Stanley, J. W. Hepburn. 

Hughes: Gwynne David Lewys, Dip. Arch. 
(Wales) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), 28 Winchester Avenue, Penylan, 
Cardiff. Lewis John, L. R. Gower, G. H. 
Griffiths. 

Hussain: Khateeb Zakir (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 56 Oxgate Garden, Dollis 


Hill, N.W.2. L. H. Bucknell, R. F. Jordan, 
H. G. Goddard. 
Igel: Samuel Markus (The Poly., Regent 


Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 7 Beverley 


Gardens, N.W.11. J. K. Hicks, F. J. Lander, 
E. C. Scherrer. 
Jones: Edward Francis (Liverpool Sch. of 


Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 1 Victoria Terrace, 
Holyhead, Wales. Prof. L. B. Budden, B. A. 
Miller, Donald Brooke. 


King: Kenneth John (Birmingham Sch. of 
Arch.), Roseleigh, Malvern Road, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham. T. M. Ashford, Hurley 
Robinson, C. H. Elkins. 


King: Ronald Sidney Hatton [Final], 8 Taviton 
Street, W.C.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. White- 
Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 





Knight: William, Dip. Arch. (Dist.) (L’pogj 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Li -erpog| 
42a Hampstead Road, Liverpool, 6. Prof 
L. B. Budden, Donald Brooke, B. A. iiller. 

Lang: Geoffrey [Final], ‘Highcross’, \Vhinfiel 
Lane, Ashton, Preston, Lancs. F. N. Pinder 
G. G. Speight, A. T. Nicholson. 

Levin: Ezra [Special Final], 15 Springfiei 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Sir Charle 
Mole, S. P. Taylor, G. C. Wilson. 


Lindley: Frank Denys (Univ. of 
Dept. of Arch.), 18 Alderson Place, Sh 
Prof. Stephen Welsh, Robert Cawkw 
Leighton. 


Sheffield: 
field, 2' 
ll, H.B 


Lobban: William (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 14 
Haining Road, Renfrew, Scotland. Prof. W. J} 


Smith, William McCrea, Alexander Wright. 


Moreton: John Loftus, Lt.-Comdr. 
(Retd.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 36 Draycott Place, S.W.3. Prof 
H. O. Corfiato, G. R. Dawbarn, A. G. Mac. 
Donald. 

Mortimer: Robert Shaw (Leeds Sch. of Arch.) 
85 Moorside Road, Eccleshill, Bradford 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


Newland: Albert Christopher [Final], Archi- 


tect’s Dept., Staffordshire Education Com-}5 


mittee, Stafford. E. M. Rice, David Beecher 
A. C. H. Stillman. 


Park: Richard Hugo Dickinson, B.A. (Sheffield 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), Hillside 
House, Upper Hampton Street, Lincoln. Prof 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H. B 
Leighton. 

Pistorius: Ronald Arthur, Dip. Arch. (Rand 
(Passed a qualifying Examination approved 
by the Institute of South African Architects) 
13 Milton Avenue, Highgate, N.6. A. § 
Furner, Edwin Williams, B. H. Toms. 


Robertson: John Kirkland (Passed a qualifying 
Examination approved by the Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects), Midland Bank 
Chambers, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 
J. F. D. Scarborough, C. E. Serpell, Leighton 
Irwin. 


Rodgers: Paul Heaton, B.Arch. (Hons. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), 39 Moorfield Road, St. Helens 
Lancs. Prof. L. B. Budden, B. A. Miller 
Donald Brooke. 


Saville: George Alfred (Leeds Sch. of Arch.)}3 


51 Doncaster Road, Selby, Yorks. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-lav 
3 (d). 


Simkins: George Francis Beale (Arch. Assoc 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 44 Hoop Lam, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. H. G. Goddard, 
L. H. Bucknell, R. F. Jordan. 

Smith: James Ernest [Final], 27 Guinions 
Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. T. 
R. G. Brocklehurst, E. A. L. Martyn 
Snelson: Charles Geoffrey (Victoria Univ. 
Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 23 Redburn Roaé, 
Northenden, nr. Manchester. Prof. R. A 
Cordingley, P. G. Fairhurst, B. L. Moir. 


Snell: Jack Stanley Saxon (Bartlett Sch. 0! 
Arch.: Univ. of London), 188 Riddlesdow 
Road, Purley, Surrey. Charles Blythin, Pro! 
H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen. 


Sprince: Hugh Vincent (Arch. Assoc. (Lor- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 58 Eton Avenue, N.W. 
R. F. Jordan, H. G. Goddard, L. H. Bucknel 


Stenson: William Henry Guilland, MC 
[Special Final], 113 Thornlaw Road, S.E2 
J. F. Howes, F. L. Jackman, W. J. Gomm 
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Alfred Kenneth, B.Arch. (L’pool) 


Sutton: 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
4 Dares’ury Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. Prof. 
L. B. Buiden, B. A. Miller, Donald Brooke. 


Williams: Felicity Ann De lLaune (Miss) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 26 
Chelsea Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.3. Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, L. S. Stanley, S. Thomson. 


Woolfenien: Peter (Victoria Univ., Manchester: 


Sch. of Arch.), 3 Queen’s Drive, Heaton 
Mersey, Stockport, Cheshire. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingicy, J. P. Nunn, H. D. Roberts. 


\S LICENTIATES (14) 


Allen: Theo Tracy, Dept. of Architecture, 
Medway Sch. of Art, Eastgate, Rochester; 14 
York Road, Rochester. W. H. Hobday, and 
the President and Hon. Sec. of the S.E.S.A. 
under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Dicketts: Harry James, c/o Messrs. Ley, 
Colbeck ind Partners [FF], Palmerston House, 
51 Bishopsgate, E.C.2; 24 Fiveash Road, 
Northflect, Kent. A. H. Ley, A. S. R. Ley, 
H. Colbeck. 


Hadfield: Colin, Messrs. J. Amory Teather 
(F] and Hadfield, Mazda Buildings, Campo 
Lane, Sheffield, 1; 34 Ansell Road, Ecclesall, 
Sheffield, 11. J. A. Teather, J. M. Jenkinson, 
H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Harmer: Clarence Gilbert, c 0 Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., 99 Leman Street, E.1; 
29 Scutari Road, East Dulwich, S.E.22. J. O’H. 
Hughes, W. J. Reed, S. W. Ackroyd. 


Lynn: Henry John, c/o W. R. H. Gardner, 
Esq. [F], 8 Cecil Square, Margate, Kent; 312 
Heston Road, Heston, Hounslow, Middx. 
J. F. Howes, F. L. Jackman, W. J. Gomm. 


Millwood: Alfred Mawson, M.C., c/o Ministry 
of Works, 3 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1; 29 Prior Avenue, Sutton, Surrey. P. M. 
Andrews, Chas. Whitby, Robert Sharp. 


Murphy: Lawrence Patrick, c/o Ministry of 
Works, Abell House, John Islip Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1; 64 Marksbury Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. A. G. Alexander, A. G. Scott, 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Reeve-Smith: Walter Leslie, 32, Beaulieu Drive 
Pinner, Middx. A. L. Farman, and applying 
+ eae by the Council under Bye-law 
3 (d). 


Roberts: Harry Herbert George, c o Ministry 
of Works, Abell House, John Islip Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1; 3 Trewsbury Road, 
Sydenham, S.E.26. W. A. Rutter, C. G. Mant, 
Z. Sirotkin. 


Staples: Frederick Arthur Robert, co Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Dept., Town Hall, 
Hammersmith, W.6; 9 Summerlands Avenue, 
Acton, W.3. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Swaine: Edmund Henry, c/o H. W. Binns, 
Esq. [F], 19 Southampton Place, W.C.1; 7 
Wilton Grove, New Malden, Surrey. H. W. 
Binns, and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Turner: Keith Allerton, c o Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor’s Dept., Town Hall, Hammer- 
smith, W.6; 65 Aldbourne Road, W.12. T. H. 
Gibbs, F. S. Haynes, Edgar Ranger. 


Vanstone: Frederick William Elliott, 26 Wood- 
land Road, New Southgate, N.I1. W. N. 
Couldrey, R. H. Turner, James Carter. 


Woodiwiss: Brian, Deputy City Housing 
Architect, Stamp End, Lincoln; 77 Long Dales 
Road, Lincoln. P. F. Burridge, L. D. Tom- 
linson, J. J. Crowe. 


ELECTION: 5 APRIL 1949 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 5 April 1949. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., not later than Saturday 26 March 
1949, 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS ASSOCIATES (13) 

The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognized course. 

Abramowitch: Sidney Arnold, B.Arch. (Rand) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), 25 Gerard Street, Mountain View, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Robert Howden, 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Almeida: Anthony Bosco [Final], c/o Box 368, 
Dar-es-Salaam, East Africa. S. J. Narwekar, 
B. E. Doctor, S. H. Parelkar. 


Belaugi: Mallreddi WHanamareddi [Final], 
Examiner Press Building, Dalal Street, Fort, 
Bombay. S. H. Parelkar, H. N. Dallas, G. B. 
Mhatre. 


Contractor: Love Motabhoy [Final], 6 Rustom 
Baug, Victoria Road, Byculla, Bombay, 27. 
S. S. Reuben, B. E. Doctor, C. M. Master. 


Godbole: Ramchandra Sadashivy [Final], 47a 
Sion Road, Sion Circle, Bombay, India. S. H. 
Parelkar, S. S. Reuben, H. N. Dallas. 


Horrell: Herbert Bernard, B.Arch. (Cape) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
1.S.A.A.), c/o C. E. Todd, Esq., 46 Prudential 
House, Pretorius Street, Pretoria, S. Africa. 
W. A. Macdonald, V. S. Rees-Poole, W. B. T. 
Newham. 


Jayavant: Dattatraya Atmaram [Final], Maha- 
girl, Thana (G.I.P.), India. S. H. Parelkar, 
S. J. Narwekar, H. N. Dallas. 


Kothare: Vishnoo Ramrao [Final], Archi- 
tectural Service, Navsari Chambers, Outram 
Road, Fort, Bombay. S. S. Reuben, S. H. 
Parelkar, H. N. Dallas. 


Mackenzie: Callum Duncan Malcolm Donald 
Charles Allan Ross, M.C., B.Sc., B. Arch. 
(Dist.) (Cape Town) (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), c/o P.O. 
Box 362, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
Prof. L. W. T. White, O. Pryce Lewis, 
C. A. Knight. 


Palshikar: Shripad Shankar [Special Final], 
c/o Messrs. Gregson, Batley and King, 
Chartered Bank Building, Fort, Bombay, 
India. Prof. Claude Batley, H. F. King, S. H. 
Parelkar. 


Patterson: Jack Gibson, B.A., B.Arch. (Univ. 
Coll., Auckland, New Zealand: Sch. of Arch.), 
c/o J. W. Court, Esq., Marama Terrace, Auck- 
land, N.5, New Zealand. F. R. S. Yorke, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


Schiller: Paul (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 3 Porter Street, 
Parkside, South Australia. G. St. J. Makin, 
W. H. Bagot, L. Laybourne-Smith. 


Stein: Jacob Joseph, B.Arch. (Cape Town) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), 136, Cape Road, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. Prof. L. W. T. White, O. Pryce 
Lewis, D. R. Harper. 





Review of Films—8 


The country of origin and date of release are 
given first. The film is in monochrome unless 
otherwise stated. The sizes (35 mm. and 16 mm.) 
are given. Sound films are marked ‘sd,’, and 
silent ‘st.’ The running time is given in minutes. 
(F) indicates free distribution. 

(H) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. 


Creatures of Comfort 
Britain 1948 (F) 
Summary. This film shows how the human body 
Teacts to different atmospheric conditions and 
the way it adapts itself to varying temperatures. 
The greater the variance in the temperature the 
bigger the strain on the human system, and for 
this reason an even temperature should be 
aimed at for providing comfortable living 
conditions 

Alternative methods of heating are shown, 
and the old method of heating rooms by an 
Open fire is contrasted with modern scientific 
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ways of warming all parts of the house evenly. 
Appraisal. This film forms a popular intro- 
duction to the factors affecting body comfort. 
The problems involved are clearly stated, and 
the whole subject is explained in a lively way 
while the commentary is at the same time 
amusing and instructive. A really good film 
which makes a difficult subject intelligible in an 
interesting way. 

16 sd. 20 minutes. British Gas Council Film 
Library. 1 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


Town and Country Planning 

Britain 1944 (F) 

Summary. The film sets out to show the ugly 
results of uncontrolled building and urges the 
need for planning. It illustrates the varying 
problems which face the planner, and shows 
how during the industrial revolution and again 
after the first World War millions of houses 
were built without any control being exercised 
and with a total disregard for amenity and for 
the needs of the family. This lack of planning 
resulted in hideous suburbs and slow traffic on 
the arterial roads which had been designed as a 


by-pass for fast traffic. Much valuable agricul- 
tural land was swallowed up, and large areas 
of the South Downs spoilt by the sprawl of 
uncontrolled building. The film urges a better 
understanding of the problem in the present 
housing crisis and shows how new towns can 
be built where their spread is limited and where 
areas are properly zoned to meet different 
requirements. The problems of each town must 
be considered independently, but with co- 
operation between the central and_ local 
authorities the difficulties are not insoluble. 
Appraisal. A well-thought out film which sum- 
marizes clearly and logically the main points 
of a difficult subject. The commentary is 
pertinent and informative, and though some 
rather better examples of good building might 
have been shown, the diagrammatic presentation 
is excellent. A film which shows in a concise 
and vital way the difficulties which confront 
the planner, but which at the same time offers 
some solution to the problems stated. 

35 sd. 16sd. 11 minutes. Central Film Library, 
Imperial Institute, S.W.7. (Reference No. U.K. 
748.) 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant, or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Brunel F. G. Haskings [L] has,resigned his 
appointment as senior assistant architect to the 
Borough of Watford and has taken up an 
appointment as architect to Messrs. J. W. 
Green, Ltd., The Brewery, Luton 


Mr. Charles Hilton [A] has taken up an ap- 
pointment with the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. 


Mr. R. Forbes Hutchison [4] has been ap- 
pointed Chief Architect to the Regional Hospi- 
tal Boards of Scotland (except Western), the 
areas covered being the South-Eastern, Eastern, 
North-Eastern and Northern Regions. He will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. at 
the Works Department, Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh 3. 

Mr. N. Sq. Johnson [4], A.M.T.P.I., formerly 
Deputy County Architect, Anglesey County 
Council, has been appointed County Architect 
with effect from | October 1948 

Mr. J. Stewart McGavin [4], A.M.T.P.I., has 
been appointed County Planning Officer for 
the Combined Counties of Perth and Kinross 
The duties previously carried out by the County 
Architect’s Dept. have been transferred to a 
newly-formed department. 

In announcing on page 52 of the November 
JOURNAL the resignation as Assistant Architect 
with the Western Region, British Railways, to 
take up an appointment with the Department 
of Works and Housing (Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment), Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, Mr. 
Joseph McKay [A] was wrongly printed as 
‘Joseph M. Kay’. 

Mr. John Terry [A] has been appointed Head 
of the Department of Architecture of Govern- 
ment of India Delhi Polytechnic, and has also 
commenced private practice in association with 
Mr. Walter George [F], A.R.C.A., at | Scindia 
House, New Delhi, India, and will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues etc. both for his 
own use and that of students at that address. 


Mr. Herbert Thearle [F] has resigned his post 
on the staff of the Liverpool University School 
of Architecture, but will continue in private 
practice which, as hitherto, will be carried on 
from 66 Rodney Street, Liverpool 1. 

Mr. J. Whalley [A] has relinquished his ap- 
pointment as Architect to Vanderbijl Park 
Estate Company, Transvaal, South Africa, and 
has been appointed Architect to the P.W.D., 

Southern Rhodesia. All communications should 
now be addressed c o P.W.D., Bulawayo, S. 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. Harold Wyatt [A] has resigned his appoint- 
ment as Branch Architect, British Railways, 
London Midland Region, in order to take up 
an appointment with the Council of Industrial 
Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London, 
S.W.1 (WHItehall 6322). 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. D. H. Brown [4] has entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. M. A. C. Simmonds, F.R.I.C.S., 
7 Pembroke Hall, Mulberry Close, Hendon, 
London, N.W.4 (GLAdstone 8557), under the 
style of Simmonds and Brown, and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 
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Mr. George J. Douglas Cowley [4] has resigned 
from the position of architect to the Cricklade 
and Wootton Bassett Rural District Council 
and is now practising from Parnella House, 
Market Place, Devizes (Devizes 419), where he 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 
relating to housing, industrial work and farm 
buildings. 

Mr. R. Dilworth [A] is now in practice at 22 
Hillcrest Road, Bramhall, Cheshire (Bramhall 
1355), and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues etc. 

Mr. T. D. Gedrych [A], having relinquished his 
appointment as Senior Architect to the Over- 
seas Food Corporation, has commenced prac- 
tice on his own account, and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. co Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., Moshi, Tanganyika, East Africa. 
Mr. E. G. Hearnden [L] has commenced prac- 
tice at Imperial Chambers, 62 Dale Street, 
Liverpool 2, where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues etc. 


Mr. Alex D. Jack [A], Mr. Chris E. Robson [4] 
and Mr. H. Darro Quelch, having terminated 
their appointments with the Public Works De- 
partment, Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
have commenced private practice at 97 Sinoia 
Street, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, under the 
style of Rhodare Group, where they will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 


Mr. J. S. Lacey [4], A.M.T.P.I., has opened an 
office at 37 Hampstead Lane, London, N.6 
(MOUntview 2511), and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. 

Mr. Norman A. Royce [A] and Mr. Lawrence 
A. Butterfield [4] now practise from | Staple 
Inn, High Holborn, London, W.C.1, as Royce, 
Butterfield and Partners (HOLborn 2641). 

Mr. James J. Shannon [4], of 45 High Street, 
Biggar, has opened an office also at 32 High 
Street, Peebles, Peeblesshire, Scotland. 

Mr. J. C. O. Stansfield [A] has commenced 
practice at 5 Church Street, York (York 5179), 
where he will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues etc. 

Mr. J. M.Wilson [4A] and Mr. H. C. Mason [F] 
have been joined in partnership by Mr. J. A. 
Wilson [A], Mr. C. H. Lindsey Smith [L] and 
Mr. O. F. Savage [F]. They will in future 
practise under the name of J. M. Wilson, H. C. 
Mason and Partners, at 3 Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W.!1 (LANgham 


2652). 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


The address of Mr. E. Jerden Cook [A] is 
changed from Boyn Hill, Maidenhead, to 132A 
High Street, Maidenhead (Maidenhead 2320). 
He will be pleased to receive trade catalogues 
etc. 

The new address of Mr. Ramprakash Gehlote 
[F] is ‘Senior Architect, Central P.W.D., New 
Delhi, India’. He will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues etc. 

The new address of Mr. C. R. Penny [A] is 
West Riding County Architect’s Department, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

Mr. H. D. Priestman [A] practising under the 
title of Wellsted, Dossor and Priestman, has 
removed from Princes Dock Chambers, Princes 
Dock Side, Hull, to 15 Bishop Lane, Hull 
(Hull 35440). 

Mr. E. J. Scollay [A], formerly of Hillwood 
Cottage, Maybury, Woking, has removed to 
52 McKinlay Street, Narrabundah, Canberra, 
Australia. 

Mr. R. P. Shannon [A] has removed from 98 
Mostyn Road, London, S.W.19, to 22 Kings- 
mead Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


The new address of Mr. P. H. Winter 
P.O.B. 37 Tangier, Morocco. He 
pleased to receive trade catalogues etc 

The address of the Cape Town office of Mr 
W. W. Wood [F] has been changed from 1] 
Plein Street to 136 Adderley Street, Cape 
and the telephone number has bee: 
from 2-6804 to 2-0312. 


altered 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 
Member requires a partnership, or to | 
a practice, in Kent or Surrey. Full p 
to Box 197, c o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
For sale. Old-established practice in Midlands, 
Housing and factory work. Full particulary 
from Box 192, c o Secretary, R.I.B.A 


Fellow, who retired from a temporary civil 
service appointment in 1947 and who now has 
a small but growing practice, wishes to takea 
partnership in a larger practice in London or 
the Home Counties. Box 193, ¢ o Secretary, 
R.1.B.A 


urchase 
ticulars 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Wanted. /n English Homes (Charles Latham), 
Vols. 2 and 3, English Homes (H. Avray Tip. 
ping). All volumes. The Growth of the English 
House (Gotch), 1928, A Short History 9 
Renaissance Architecture in England (Bloms 
field), A ang of the English House (Nathaniel 
Lloyd), The Formal Gardens of England (Blom 
field), The Architecture of Ancient Greece (An 
derson and Spiers), The Architecture of Ancien 
Rome (Anderson and Spiers), Theory and Ele 
ments of Architecture (Atkinson and Bagenal) 
Box 199, c o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For sale. Carl Zeiss 14-in. precise level with 
parallel plate micrometer attachment giving 
accurate readings to .00I-ft. Power 
stadia lines on glass with graduations fog 
tacheometer reading 1-100. Fully self-testing 
and adjusting, complete in wooden carrying 
case. No tripod. Price £45. Box 195, c o Secre 
tary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Attractive offices to let third floor in Mansfield 
Street, London, W.1. Excellent position, avail 
able from | January next. Two rooms, siz 
20 ft. by 10 ft. 9 in. and 13 ft. 6in. by 16 ft. 6in 
Rent £325 p.a. Box 196, c o Secretary, R.I.BA 
To let. Self-contained room 18 ft. by 12 fi 
electric light, etc., off Strand, near Charing 
Cross Station. Box 198, c o Secretary, R.LBA 
or phone TEMple Bar 6410. 


°A.B.S” 





House-Purchase Loans 


Alternative Schemes 


1. Normal Advance: 80 per cent. of valua 
tion. Interest: 4 per cent. gross. (Borrowé 
pays Survey Fee and Legal Costs, totalling 
1 per cent. of loan.) 

2. Normal Advance: 85 per cent. of valua 
tion. Interest: 4} per cent. gross. (Offie 
pays Survey Fee and own legal charges.) 
Repayment by means of an Endowmesl 
Assurance term not exceeding 25 yea 
under (1) or 30 years under (2). 
Particulars from: The Secretary, A.BS 
Insurance Department, 66, Portland Plae 
London, W.1. (Tel.: WELbeck 5721.) 


R.I.B.A. JOURNA 
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